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IN THIS ISSUE... FIFTY CENTS 


THE COMPLETE PLAY 


*“CLERAMBARD”" 
BY MARCEL AYME 


DAVID WAYNE AND 
VIVIAN BLAINE IN 


“SAY DARLING" 





Frank J. Hale — — Poul Crabtree 
President Producing Director 


The Royal vee IN Playhouse 
enjoys “the finest, most modern concept of the artistic 
use of lig ht...” with the new ickeRs, Mark II 
system of lighting control 


The fabulous Royal Poinciana Playhouse in Palm Beach, Florida, 
distinguished architect John L. Volk, has been described as ~ 
best equipped theatre.” 


designed by 


\mericas most beautiful, 


lo provide lighting control that complemented the advanced design of the theatre 


the new Vickers Mark II magnetic amplifier system was chosen. Here are a few out- 


standing reasons: 


e Simplicity of installation 
cuts cost up to two-thirds 


€ Re mote. presettable control 
@ Complete flexibility of lighting 


@ \o maintenance—(no moving parts 


or tube s) 
ee x 
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Give your theatre the 
finest lighting control 
through our consulting 
theatre lighting service 
. the most « xperienced 
in the industry. Write for 
complete information, 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


18635 LOCUST STREET «+ SAINT LOUIS 3. MISSOURI 





rOr THE FIRST TIME... 


ADAMS 
STUDIO 


| 


the Exclusive Summer Acting Marathon 
ZAS || * 


% 


BEGINNING 

ADVANCED 
+ AND | 
PROFESSIONAL 
|Actors 


\ 

i \\ 

L \ \ 
SOME RESULTS... 

77 members obtained their 


BOWN ADAMS first Equity roles. 


~ > TScreen tests 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO Press and television work 
ye %F rofessional offBroadway 
productions 


306 West 8ist STREET 
New York 24, N. Y. 7Motion Picture work 


TRAFALGAR 3-0870 


SOME OF OUR ALUMNI Jay Robinson, Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, Rosemary Rice... 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Gourses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. In 

ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVE PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
JOHN LaSELL, Fellow in Acting and 
Directing 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Masic 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 


Directing 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 











SUM 


7 F DISCOVERY: 
at Pasadena Playhouse 


America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the 
entertainment center of the World. 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 
Acting Performance Appraisal 


6 weeks only $150° 
June 30th through August 8th 
TWO $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 


each for two full years to be 
awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young people who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 


1. Is there a place 
for you in the 
entertainment 
world? 


2. What is your 
level of develop- 
ment? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


4. What are the 


career opportu- 
nities in all phases 
of Television, 
Motion Pictures 
and Theatre? 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF rane 


Dr. John Reich, Head 
W. R. Martin, Administrator 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 


Two Theatres 
250 Performances Annually 


B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Registrar Dept. T 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


for advanced students and players. 


Write now for FREE brochure to .. . 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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American Theatre Wing 


Helen Menken, President 


Professional Training 
Center 


Two-Year Courses in 


ACTING 


AND 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


Fall semester begins 
in mid-September 


Enrollments now being accepted 


35! West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved by the New York 
State Education Department 


(Eligible veterans may train under 
Public Law 550) 
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The Cover 


David Wayne and Vivian Blaine are two of the stars of Say. 


Darling, the Broadway comedy with songs that is based on Richard 
Bissell’s best-selling novel about the making of a musical. Photo- 
graph by Friedman-Abeles. 


The Play 


25 For Peanuts and the Art of Aymé by Claude Dauphin 


26 Clérambard by Marcel Aymé, adapted by Norman Denny and 
Alvin Sapinsley 


Features 


Queen Katherine by Ward Morehouse 

Reflections on the Russian Theater by Michel Saint-Denis 
Chekhov by the Home Team 

Essays by Eugéne Ionesco 

More Than Interior Decoration by Emil Genauer 
Repertory—Now! by Oliver M. Sayler 

Othello to the Life by Marvin Rosenberg 


Which One Can’t Spell? by Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee 


Theatrical Traveling Salesman by David P. Hazelwood 


Opera House 


69 Home-Grown and Broadway-Bred by Emily Coleman 
70 Dividends in Dance 


Departments 


4 Calendar 
7 Offstage 

Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 

Famous American Theatres 

The Show Stopper by Doug Anderson 
Books 


Letters 


PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 S. Main St., St. Charles, Ill 
EpIToRIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N_Y. 


GENERAL Orrices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 





“THE FINEST ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
MUSICAL STAGE THIS SEASON!” 


mes, Dec. 2 


WEST SIDE STORY 


A new musical 
Based on a conceptinn of Je: cme Robbins 


soo by ARTHUR LAURENTS 

wusic ty LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

Lyrics by} STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
w 


CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT CARMEN ALVAREZ 


Entire Production Directed and Choreographed by 


JEROME ROBBINS 


Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Boxes $8.05, 5.75; Loges 
$6.90; Balc. $5.75, 4.60, 3.60, 3.00. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.: Orch. $4.60; Boxes $4.60, 3.45; Loges 
$4.15; Balc. $3.45, 3.00, 2.50. (Tax Inci.). 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with mail order and suggest alternate dates. 


WINTER GARDEN 1634 Bway. Cir 5-4878 





as “~ . 
“A Romantic Delight!’’ 
—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


HENRY FONDA 
Two forthe Seesaw! 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 


with ANNE BANCROFT 


Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Eves. 6:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 3.0% Mots 
Wed Set. 2:30; $4.8 4.3 3.60, °3, 2.50. List 
3 alt. dotes, Enclose self-oddresed stomped env 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 w. 45 St. N.Y. 36 


Che Roundtable 


TYREE 


GLENN 
QUARTET 


STEVE 
ALLEN 
QUARTET 


NIGHTLY 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER & SUPPER 


STEAKS ¢ ROAST BEEF ¢ RIBS 
151 E. 50 ST., N. Y. C., PL 8-0310 


NO 20% ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


As part of the New York summer festival, 
which has its official opening June 19, the 
Broadway theatre offers a goodly variety of at- 
tractions. They include: Look Homeward, Angel, 
Ketti Frings’s dramatization of Thomas Wolfe's 
autobiographical novel, with Anthony Perkins, 
Hugh Griffith and Jo Van Fleet heading the 
cast (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.); William 
Inge’s The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, about 
a family in an Oklahoma town during the 
1920’s, whose cast includes Teresa Wright, 
Hingle and Eileen Heckart (Music Box, 239 W. 
45th St. Sunrise at Campobello by Dore 
Schary, about Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the 
years 1921-24, with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett 
and Henry Jones in the cast (Cort, 138 W. 48th 
St.) ; Time Remembered, Jean Anouilh’s comedy 
about an incurably romantic young man and a 
young milliner who resembles his dead love 
with a cast headed by Helen Hayes, Richard 
Burton and Susan Strasberg, scheduled to close 
June 28 (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.); Two for 
the Seesaw, a two-character play by William 
Gibson about a lawyer from Nebraska and a 
dancer from the Bronx, while Henry Fonda and 
Anne Bancroft (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); and 
Look Back in Anger, about a disgruntled young 
Englishman and his long-suffering wife, with a 
cast including Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure and 
Alan Bates (Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

Add to these: Romanoff and Juliet, a comedy 
by Peter Ustinov about the goings on between 
the American and Russian embassies in a 











a . . a“ 
A magical theatre experience. 
—WALTER KERR, Herald Tribune 


ANTHONY HUGH 


40 
PERKINS “VAN FLEET GRIFFITH 


HOMEWARD, 


A New Play by 
KETTI FRINGS 
Based on the novel by 
THOMAS WOLFE 


Mail orders filled. Specify alternate dates. Evgs.— 
Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80; Bolc. $4.05, 3.60, 
2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sot.—Orch. $4.60; Mezz $4.60, 
4.05; Balc. $3.60, 3.00, 2.30. Tax. inci. Encl 

se!f-oddressed, stamped envelope with mail order. 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 
243 West 47th St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


MEREDITH WILLSON'S 


NEW MUSICAL COMPOY 


om 
ROBERT PRESTON 


Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


PRICES. Eves. 6:30—$6.05, 6.25, 4.94, 
3.40, 3, 2.50. mots. Wed. & Set. 2:30— 
$4.00, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List § olter- 
note deter. Enclose Met! ober et9ed Mt mee 
covelers. MAJESTIC THEATRE 


W, 44H. MY. 36. Clete 6-4030 





of the Theatre Arts 


Graustarkian country, with Ustinov in the role 
he created in London (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th 
St.) ; Fair Game, a comedy by Sam Locke about 
a young divorcee’s adventures in Manhattan’s 
garment district, with Sam Levene, Ellen McRae 
and Robert Webber among the principals (Long- 
acre, 220 W. 48th St.); Who Was That Lady I 
Saw You With?, a farce comedy by Norman 
Krasna, about a young professor who tries to 
save his faltering marriage by a preposterous 
lie, with Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy 
(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.); Blue Denim, 
a drama by James Leo Herlihy and William 
Noble, about a teen-age love affair that has 
serious consequences, with a cast, directed by 
oshua Logan, including June Walker, Chester 
Morris and Carol Lynley (Playhouse, 137 W 
48th St.); Say, Darling, a comedy by Richard 
and Marian Bissell and Abe Burrows, based on 
Mr. Bissell’s novel about the adventures of a 
writer whose book is being made into a Broad- 
way musical, with songs by Jule Styne, lyrics by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, and a cast 
including David Wayne, Vivian Blaine and 
Johnny Desmond (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.); 
and The Firstborn, a verse drama by Christo- 
pher Fry, concerned with Moses and his at- 
tempts to save the Israelites from Egyptian 
domination, with Katharine Cornell and Anthon 
Quay'e, who also directed (Coronet, 230 W. 
it t 


This season’s successful song-and-dance entries 
include: West Side Story, with book (about 
juvenile gangs in New York) by Arthur Lau- 
rents, music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! 


NOW thru JULY 5 


“LUNT, FONTANNE 
MAGNIFICENT IN 
‘THE VISIT’!” 


Ril ORDERS FILLED. Eves: $8.80, 6 
4a 405. 3.45. 2.9 Mat Wed 
$5.75, 4.80, 4.05 


LUNT-FONTANNE THEA.. 205 W. 46 St., New York 


> > 


SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 St. Ci 6-5990 
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Mr. Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, direction 
and choreography by leone Robbins, and with 
a cast including Carol Lawrence and Larry 
Kert (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway) ; Jamaica, 
starring Lena Horne and Ricardo Montalban, 
with book by E. Y. Harburg and Fred Said 
lyrics by Mr. Harburg and music b Harold 
Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.) ; e Music 
Man, with book by Meredith Willson (the 
show’s composer-lyricist) and Franklin Lacey, 
about a salesman in the year 1912 who launches 
a children’s band in a small Iowan town, and 
whose cast is headed by Robert Preston, David 
Burns and Barbara Cook (Majestic, 245 W. 44th 
St.); and Oh Captain!, a musical adaptation 
of the film The Captain’s Paradise, about a sea 
captain with a wife in England and a mistress 
in Paris, with book by Al Morgan and José 
Ferrer, who also directed, score by Jay Living- 
ston and Ray Evans, and a cast headed by Tony 
Randall, Abbe Lane and Jacquelyn McKeever 
(Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

Holding their own, among entries from pre- 
vious seasons, are: Auntie Mame, dramatized by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee from Pat- 
trick Dennis’ best-selling novel (Broadhurst, 235 
W. 44th St.); Bells Are Ringing, with book and 
lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, 
music by Jule Styne, and with Judy Holliday 
and Sydney Chaplin heading the cast (Shubert 
225 W. 44th St.); Li’l Abner, based on Al 
Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman Pan- 
ama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, 
music by Gene de Paul, and with Peter Paliner 
and Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W. 44th Sc.) ; 
New Girl in Town, the musical adaptation of 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie, with book and direction 
by George Abbott, music and lyrics by Bob Mer- 
rill, and with Evelyn Ward, Thelma Ritter and 
George Wallace in the cast (46th Street, 226 W. 
46th St.); and the number-one sellout My Fair 
Lady, with lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw's 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Fred- 
erick Loewe, and a cast headed by Edward 
Mulhare and Sally Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 
237 W. 5ist St.). 

Recent openings included the return of Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne (in a theatre named 
in their honor) in a limited engagement of The 
Visit, Maurice Valency’s adaptation of Fried- 
rich Durrenmatt’s play about a wealthy wom- 
an’s revenge—she calls it justice—on the man 
who wronged her as a girl (Lunt-Fontanne, for- 
merly the Globe, 205 W. 46th St.); The Broken 
Date, a dramatic ballet with story by Fran- 
coise Sagan, and with the company that pre- 
sented it earlier this season in Paris and London, 
for a limited engagement (Adelphi, 152 W. 54th 
St.) ; and Jane Eyre, a dramatization by Hunt- 
ington Hartford of Charlotte Bronte’s novel, 
with Eric Portman and Blanche Yurka (Belasco, 
111 W. 44th St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 


Scheduled to continue in the off-Broadway 
houses are Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitz- 
stein’s adaptation of the musical play by Kurt 
Weill and Bertolt Brecht, the longest-run work 
currently in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 
Christopher St.); two Tennessee Williams one- 
act plays, Something Unspoken and Suddenly 
Last Summer, with the over-all title of Garden 
District, (York, 64th St. and First Ave.) ; 
Anouilh’s Ardéle, adapted by Lucienne Hill 
(Cricket, 162 Second Ave.) ; Saturday Night Kid 
by Jack Dunphy (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal 
St.); revivals of: The Boy Friend by the New 
Princess Company (Cherry Lane, 28 Commerce 
St.) ; Arthur Miller’s The Crucible (Martinique, 
32nd St. at Broadway); Edwin Justus Mayer’s 
Children of Darkness, directed by José Quintero 
(Circle in the uare, 5 Sheridan Square) ; 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding (Actors Playhouse, 106 
Seventh Ave. S.); Giraudoux’s The Enchanted 
(Renata, 144 Bleecker St.); and Synge’s The 
Playboy of the Western World by the Irish 
Players (Tara, 120 Madison Ave.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: Shaw’s 
The Philanderer (Downtown, 85 E. Fourth St.) ; 
The Judge by H. C. Branner (Theatre Mar- 
uee, 110 E. 59th St.) ; Ulysses in Nighttown, a 
ramatization by Padraic Colum based on a 
part of Joyce’s Ulysses (Rooftop, Second Ave. 
and Houston); Comic Strip by George Panetta 
(Barbizon Plaza, 106 Central Park S.); and 
Sign of Winter by Ettore Rella (Theatre 74, 
334 E. 74th St.). 


TOURING SHOWS 


CHICAGO—My Fair Lady (Shubert). 
DALLAS—aAuntie Mame, June 9-21 (State Fair 


Park). 
MEMPHIS—Auntie Mame, June 3-7 (Ellis Au- 
ditorium). 
SAN FRANCISCO—Visit to a Small Planet, 
June 9-28 (Geary). 
OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 
Listings for the July Calendar must be re- 
ceived by May 12.) 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA—Altarena Theatre. Reclining Fig- 
ure, June 5-7, 12-14, 19-21, 26-28. 
CARMEL—Golden Bough Circle Theatre. Beg- 
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YOU'D KNOW HIM 





The Pump Room coffee boy is a 
world-famous figure . . . at Chicago's 
Ambassador Hotels and Toronto's 
Lord Simcoe. He’s the connoisseur’s 
conversation piece everywhere ... the 
reminder of steaks at the Sherman’s 
Porterhouse restaurant, the Lord 
Elgin’s superlative service, the 
complete luxury of suites and rooms. 
Imperial Hotels have a special genius 
for making your stay delightful . . . 
something to keep in mind 

whenever you re heading for 


Chicago or Canada! 


ANYWHERE! 


Fon 


( 


THE SHERMAN 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


THE LORD. SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 
THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 
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YOUR 





RESTAURANT 





OH CAPTAIN! 


THE NEW MUSICAL HIT 


“A GOLDMINE OF FROLIC, 


WSS FUN AND BEAUTIFUL BABES!"’ 
—Coleman, Mirror* 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Evgs., Mon, thru Thurs.: $8.35, 6.90, 5.75, 
4.60, 3.45. Fri. & Sat.: $9.20, 8.35, 6.90, 
5.75, 4.60, 3.45. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.40, 

% 4.10, 3.45, 2.95, 2.30. 


gest MUSICALS 
W yrY Y* ATKINSON Ting, 


EDWARD SALLY ANN 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


Ny FAIR LL, 


with 


RONALD. RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





STELLA ADLER | 


THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 


IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFFSSIONALS 


ANALYSIS OF SCRIPTS FOR 
THE ADVANCED ACTOR 


Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


Angna Enters 
MIME FOR ACTORS 
115 East 77th St. 

New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Courses: 


a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre 
One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established profes- 
sional company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by limited seminar instruction 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to 
the general public, September 
through May. 

TUITION FREE—CREDITED G. |. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charies S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


6 





gar on Horseback, beginning June 20 

EL CERRITO—The asquers. Holiday, June 
13-14, 21-22, 27-28. 

LAGUNA BEACH—Laguna Beach Community 
Players. Janus, June 9-14. 

LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
house: The Matchmaker, through —_ 7; 
Three Men on a Horse, beginning June 13. 
Magnolia Theatre: The Brass Ring, through 


une. 

Los ANGELES—tThe Playgoers Company. The 
Cave Dwellers, through June 15. 

PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, June 
19-21, 25-28. 

SAN DIEGO—San Diego Players. Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, _ 19-29. 


COLORADO 
GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies. The 
Reluctant Debutante, June 26-27. 


CONNECTICUT 
STRATFORD — American Shakespeare Festiva! 
Theatre. Hamlet, beginning June 19; A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, beginning June 20 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON — Wilmington Drama _ League 
The Seven Year Itch, June 6-7, 12-14 


FLORIDA 
HOLLYWOOD —Little Theatre of Hollywood 
Champagne Complex, June 17-21. 


ILLINOIS 
ARTHUR—The Pandora Players. Papa Is All, 
June 14-15, 21-22, 28-29. 


IOWA 
DES MOINES—Des Moines Community Play- 
house. Guys and Dolls, through June 7. 


KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON—County Capes of Fayette County 


Recreation Assoc, The Pajama Game, June 
5-7. 


MICHIGAN 
MANISTEE—Manistee Summer Theatre. Re- 
clining Figure, beginning June 25 


MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL—Theatre Saint Paul. Sabrina Fair, 
June 5-7, 12-14. 


MISSOURI 
FORT LEONARD WOOD—Durden Dramatists 
The Twin Menaechmi, June 12-16 


NEW JERSEY 

LAMBERTVILLE — St. John Terrell’s Music 
Cire us. The Most Happy Fella, through June 

S of Norway, June 24-29. 

MIDDLE EX—Foothill Play House. The Chalk 
Garden, June 4-7, 11-14; Tea and Sympathy, 
June 18-21, 25-28. 

NEPTUNE—St. John Terrell’s Music Circus 


Auntie Mame, beginning June 30. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE—The Summerhouse Theatre 


Private Lives, June 24-29. 


NEW YORK 
EL —? —Elmira College. Arms and the Man, 


ne. 

JONES BEACH- -Jones Beach Marine Theatre 
Song of Norway, beginning June 20. 

PORT. WASHINGTON—Nassau-Suffolk County 
Civic Theatre. Lovers, Villains and Fools (An 
Evening of Shakespeare), June 11. 

RYE—Rye Music Theatre. Kiss Me, Kate, June 
17-22; Silk Stockings, June 24-29. 

UNIONDALE—Uniondale Little Theatre. Sepa- 
rate Rooms, June 6-7 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Karamu Theatre Death of a 

esman, through June 7. 
COLU MBUS—Ohio State University, Stadium 

Theatre. The Boy Friend, June 24-28. 

WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre. The Rain- 

maker, June 19-21, 26-28. 
WILMINGTON — Wilmington College Summer 
Theatre. The Happy Time, June 19-21, 26-28 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CONCORDVILLE — Brandywine Music Circus. 
Auntie Mame, for three weeks beginning June 


LANCASTER — Lancaster MusiComedy Guild 
Plain and Fancy, June 18-21. 

LANGHORNE—Langhorne Players. The Warri- 
or’s Husband, June 14-21. 

NEW HOPE- -Bucks County Playhouse. T. C 
Jones in a and Gown, June 2-14; Com- 
a 16-28. 

P TLADELPHIA— Playhouse in the Park: 
Othello, for one week begianing June 16 
Plays and Players: Deadwood Dick or The 
Game of Gold! June 11-14. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. The Matchmaker, 
June 4-12 


TEXAS 
FORT WORTH — Texas Christian University. 
Janus, June 19-21, 26-28. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE — University of Washingten. Pent- 
house Theatre: Holiday for Lovers, through 
— 14. University Playhouse: Day of the 
arty, through june 21. Showboat Theatre 
The Desperate Hours, through June 28 


CANADA 
STRATFORD Festival Theatre. Henry IV, 
Part 1, Saginsing June 23; Much Ado About 
Nothing, beginning June 24; Henry IV, Part 
1 and Much Ado About Nothing in repertory, 
June 25-28, 30 
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Come Rain, Come Shine 


When the Moiseyev Dance Com- 
pany of Moscow first set foot in New 
York earlier this spring, one of the 
worst downpours of 1958 (or any 
other year, we suspect) was in prog- 
ress. This dampened our spirits con- 
siderably, and we were amazed to 
see that the head man of the visiting 
troupe was feeling fine. Igor Moise- 


'yev, the founder, director and chore- 


ographer, not only took the weather 
in stride; he took it as a good omen. 

“According to a Russian supersti- 
tion,” he pointed out, “an arrival in 
bad weather presages good fortune.” 
Not being especially superstitious by 
nature, we were inclined at the time 
to write this off to small talk, diplo- 
macy or what have you. But he was 
right. The engagement was a sellout. 
And we are duly impressed by the 
fact that when the company comes 
back to town later this month, fol- 
lowing a transcontinental tour, it 
will not be playing the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Instead, its New York 
home for the return engagement will 
be Madison Square Garden, where 
there will be plenty of seats (twelve 
thousand, in fact)—-and plenty of 
space (another requisite for these 
Russians). 

Moiseyev turned out to be a re- 
laxed, soft-spoken man with dark, 
thinning hair. He indicated right at 
the outset that from his own stand- 
point, this visit was a two-way ven- 
ture. He hoped, he said, “to show the 
people in America something of the 
Russian dances.” But he was also 
determined “to see and absorb all 
the forms of American art that I 
can.” At the moment he was looking 
forward to seeing Martha Graham's 
company, which was holding forth at 
the Adelphi Theatre. 

His aim, he went on, is not to give 
a photographic view of the folk 
dances of his nation, but rather to 
synthesize many elements of a total 
culture into works of art that might 
reflect this culture for audiences in 
other countries. He put it this way: 
“The Russian composer Glinka, who 
based many of his own compositions 
on folk music, said that a nation 
creates music—the composers only 
arrange it.” Then, applying the same 
collective theme to his own realm, 
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he proceeded to reduce himself to 
proper perspective: “The same prin- 
ciple holds true in choreography. The 
choreographer draws on a country’s 
music, painting and drama—any form 
of art characteristic of the nation.” 

Moiseyev also told us that the 
company now has its own school, 
which is run in conjunction with the 
Bolshoi Ballet. The curriculum in- 
cludes classical ballet, “character 
dancing” and folklore. Young mem- 
bers of the troupe are graduates of 
the school. 

When we learned that a number of 
these younger members speak Eng- 
lish, we took leave of our interpreter, 
George Perper of the staff of S. 
Hurok (who presented the troupe in 
America), and tried a more direct 
approach with the visitors. Vladimir, 
aged twenty, told us that he had 


studied English for six months in 
Moscow but had not yet taken his 
examinations in the language—a bar- 
rier to be faced when he returned 
home. He had been at the Moiseyev 
school for five years, and had studied 
ballet at another school prior to that. 
His friend Michail, also twenty, 
brushed up his own English by con- 
versing with his colleague. 

At the time of our visit, the young 
men had confined their sight-seeing 
to Times Square and Fifth Avenue. 
They were familiar with American 
popular music, however. Vladimir, 
for example, pointed out that Amer- 
ican and Russian guitars differ in 
the number of strings they employ. 
He admitted a fondness for rock-and- 
roll (which Michail called “only a 
fad”) and he told us that he had 
learned a number of popular songs 
by buying American phonograph rec- 


The New York Shakespeare Festival will present its third outdoor season in 
Central Park, where it held forth last year. Othello, directed by Stuart 
Vaughan, is scheduled to open July 2, following an earlier engagement in 
Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park. The Philadelphia showing begins June 16. 
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To spur a drive for patrons for the Berea Summer Theatre near Cleveland, 
Managing Director William A. Allman (right) announced that a subscription 
to this magazine would be given as a bonus to each patron. Mrs. Larry Hancy 
(left) was one of the first to take advantage of the offer, as Mrs. Paul G. 
Smythe, chairman of the women’s committee, looked on approvingly. The 


drive produced eighty-seven patrons. 


ords in Egypt. He proceeded to sing 
the complete lyric of something called 
“I Love You Much Too Much,” and 
we took our leave with the not very 
original thought that it really is a 
small world. 


Inside Straight 

“Inside jokes,” the trade name for 
the brand of specialized humor that 
marks plays dealing with the thea- 
tre, undoubtedly have one virtue, 
when viewed from the business side 
of a box office. Good or bad, these 
quips have the knack of stirring 
speculation and controversy as the 
pundits attempt to properly identify 
the real-life sources of the charac- 
ters on stage. Plays like Light Up 
the Sky, Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? and Say, Darling invariably 
touch off these guessing games. 

Not being a seer, we leave this 
identification process to more learned 
men. But one point we can make 
with authority. Whenever a man 
writes a play about a dramatist or a 
producer or a director or an agent, 
the author invariably disclaims any 
single living model—and in this he 
is seconded by the actor playing the 
part. The reasons are obvious enough, 
but not so obvious that they forestall 
the inevitable questions. We were 
not at all surprised when someone 
got around to asking actor Robert 
Morse about the source of the char- 
acter he plays in Say, Darling—the 


young producer of a musical. And 
we were even less surprised by 
Morse’s reply: “The character is not 
patterned after any one person, in 
or out of the theatre.” 


We were interested, however, in 
several stories that the actor related 
about the fine art of auditioning for 
roles in the theatre. He confided, for 
example, that during this produc- 
tion’s journey to Broadway, director 
Abe Burrows expressed the prelimi- 
nary view that Morse might be too 
young for the part. Consequently, 
before being summoned before Bur- 
rows for a second reading, he pur- 
chased a dark suit and horn-rimmed 
glasses. The suit may have helped 
him clinch the assignment, but the 
glasses assuredly did not. He recalls 
now that he forgot to wear them. 


Morse won the role of Barnaby 
Tucker in The Matchmaker with 
greater ease. He wasn’t asked to 
read at all the day he was ushered 
into the Theatre Guild offices to meet 
Tyrone Guthrie, when that earlier 
production was being cast. The di- 
rector chatted with him for several 
minutes, then announced that he was 
hired. Well, it wasn’t quite that sim- 
ple. David Merrick, who produced 
the work with the Guild, thought 
that a more conventional audition 
should be arranged. This time Morse 
read a page or two of the script. The 


(continued on page 73) 
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P QUEEN KATHARIVE 


’ 
t 


by Ward Morehouse 


She once wore a green hat; that was during the vogue 


of Michael Arlen. The stage has seen her as Candida, 
\ tender and human and wise, as a vivid and girlish Juliet, 
i and as a Saint Joan of transcendent beauty. For a time 


i, she was a Malayan princess, brought as the bride of a sea 
captain into a stern New England community that refused 
to receive her. She has spoken the verse of Christopher 

Fry, she has played the drawing-room comedy of Somer- 
set Maugham, and in another play by that dramatist she 
was a jealousy-racked heroine, a pantherine killer who 
turned a gun upon her faithless lover. Through these roles 
and numerous others, including that in which she wore 
the crinolines of Elizabeth Barrett, she has established 
hérself as an actress of range and skill and power, with 
| an unearthly beauty of voice. 

I'm writing, of course, of Katharine Cornell, dark- 
haired queen of the American stage. Daughter of an up- 
state theatre manager, Peter Cornell, and married to a 
director-producer, Guthrie McClintic, Miss Cornell has 
held her place as one of the country’s foremost players 
since 1921. It was in that year that she startled New York 
with the magnetism of her illuminating performance in 
a drama imported from London, A Bill of Divorcement. 

Katharine Cornell has never been regarded as a beauti- 
ful woman but she frequently gives the impression of 
great beauty from the stage. She has a broad face with 
high cheekbones, a large and expressive mouth, widely 

















Miss Cornell achieved stardom in 1925 in 
Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat. Writing of the 
production in THEATRE ARTS, John Mason Brown 
commented on her “remarkable” performance: “She alone 
suggests the illusion of the novel ... and 
makes a novelist’s dialogue dramatic.” 
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separated dark-brown eyes, a fine chin and neckline, and she is five-feet-six in her stocking feet. 
She was born on February 16, 1898—in Berlin, because her father happened to be there studying 
surgery. He later gave up medicine, took to theatre management in Buffalo, and it was there that 
Miss Cornell saw her first plays, there that she had her first yearning for the stage. 

She made her first, and somewhat terrified, professional appearance in New York with the 
Washington Square Players (from which the Theatre Guild developed) in 1916, speaking a four- 
word role in Bushido. Her single line was “My son! My son!” Later she learned her trade with 
Jessie Bonstelle’s first-rate stock company in Detroit, and a letter from Miss Bonstelle got her an 
appointment with the sagacious and colorful William A. Brady in New York. Brady engaged her 
for a touring company of The Man Who Came Back, a popular melodrama of the time, and later sent 
her to London to play Jo in Little Women. Still later she was engaged for the role of the sensitive 
and outspoken daughter in A Bill of Divorcement—wholly because of the impression she had made 
upon the London actor-director Allan Pollock when he saw her in Little Women. On the opening 
night of A Bill of Divorcement, which starred Pollock, New York’s first-string reviewers went to 
see Helen Hayes in a negligible comedy, The Wren, written by Booth Tarkington. But within a week 
a tumult created by Alexander Woollcott and Heywood Broun over the Cornell performance had 
the town’s playgoers fighting their way into the George M. Cohan Theatre. Stardom awaited Peter 
Cornell’s daughter. 

Since her emergence in 1921, Katharine Cornell has progressed steadily as an actress. In sev- 
eral cases her plays have not been deserving of her time, but she has always brought to a role a spe- 
cial kind of excitement. Since A Bill of Divorcement she has given outstanding performances in 
Candida and Will Shakespeare, in Romeo and Juliet and Saint Joan and The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, and, of course, in the character of Iris March in Michael Arlen’s meretricious but successful 
play The Green Hat. She demonstrated a mastery of her art in other lesser roles—the fair killer in 
Somerset Maugham’s The Letter, as a frustrated pianist in Sidney Howard’s Alien Corn, as a bitter 
and ravenous woman in Tiger Cats. A number of her plays, including Lucrece, Flowers of the For- 
est, Herod and Mariamne, That Lady and The Prescott Proposals, ranged from moderate to outright 
failures. 

Miss Cornell has had notable.success with some of her revivals—Candida, The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma, The Three Sisters and the enduring Barretts of Wimpole Street. That play was in her rep- 
ertory for her remarkable tour of 1933-34, during which she traveled 16,853 miles and played in 
seventy-four cities—playgoers in Des Moines paid nearly $8,000 to see her in a single performance 
—and during which she was greeted after midnight in Seattle by an audience that had waited five 
hours for the arrival of her flood-delayed train. That audience was still fresh and eager and expec- 
tant when the curtain finally rose on Act I at 1:04 a.m. 


It was The Barretts that Miss Cornell took to Europe during World War II, going for sixty 
days and staying for six months. She has yearned for a return to Europe ever since, and it now 
seems entirely likely that she will be playing Christopher Fry’s The Firstborn in Israel, and pos- 
sibly in Paris, Brussels and London. And then, in 1959, don’t be surprised to find her making her 
first Australian tour. She has wanted to play down under for many years. If she goes, she will do 
two plays. One of them will undoubtedly be Candida. Miss Cornell enjoyed her appearances before 
the uninhibited GI’s during her Continental tour, just as she enjoys taking her plays to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, to Roanoke and Grand Rapids, to Denver and San Francisco and, of course, to 
Seattle. She likes the road. She is convinced that she will like Melbourne and Sydney and Brisbane. 

She has been her own manager since 1931. The actress has a yen for keeping track of the busi- 
ness details of her productions. She wants to know what things cost—and why. She has made a lot 
of money in the theatre but she has continually put her money back into it. She inherited consider- 
able money from her father but her month-to-month expenses are generally very heavy, since she 
maintains a Martha’s Vineyard retreat, Chip Chop, and her beautiful west-bank-of-the-Hudson 
home, Peter Rock, at Palisades, New York, twenty miles from Times Square. 

Miss Cornell has never had any actual desire to appear in films but she sees numerous pic- 
tures. She plays a rather good game of golf, enjoys long walks, never fails to visit the parks in 
American cities when she is touring, and she has a positive passion for maps. She has never been 
overcareful about her clothes but she likes the feeling of being well dressed. Her garments are more 
tailored than fancy; she likes black and garnet-red and good woolens; she wears sweaters at every 
opportunity. At sixty she feels that she is about as healthy as any woman could be at her age. She 
eats just about as she pleases and has never found herself to be alarmingly overweight. She 
likes to cook and enjoys doing her own marketing at Martha’s Vineyard and in the vicinity of 
Palisades. She reads a great deal, often watches television, generally retires early and is always up 
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Miss Cornell is seen with 
her husband, producer-director Guthrie McClintic, and Judith Anderson. 

McClintic has directed his wife in twenty-eight productions, 
f including the 1942 revival of The Three Sisters in which Miss 
i Cornell played Masha to Miss Anderson’s Olga. 


Hi 


Katharine Cornell’s latest venture is The Firstborn, in which 

she is starring under the management of herself and Roger L. Stevens. 
She is pictured during a rehearsal with Anthony Quayle 

| (left), costar and director, and Christopher Fry, author of the verse drama. 





around 7 a.m.—except when she is playing. She is an efficient and thoughtful hostess, likes to 
make very special delicacies for her guests, and at Christmastime she buys many gifts for her 
friends. All of them are carefully and elaborately wrapped. One of her great friends is Helen 
Keller. They visit each other frequently. 

Miss Cornell has often talked wistfully of making a world tour in a repertory of plays, but she’ll 
probably settle for ten or twelve weeks in Australia. She is glad that she finally got around to play- 
ing Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra and she has by no means given up on the notion of coming 
forth sometime as Lady Macbeth. 

I certainly suspect that the day will come when many of the GI’s who saw her in Europe, and 
who have become moderately sedate with the passing of the years, will be sitting back in oversize 
auditoriums in Tulsa and Wichita, in Butte and Sioux Falls, in Yakima and San Jose, watching her 
in the sleepwalking scene from Macbeth. or in some of the agonized moments of Ibsen’s Hedda 
Gabler. For Katharine Cornell is an actress who still longs to play many roles. She is also an actress 
who will undoubtedly stay in the profession as long as she can walk out upon a stage without 
tottering. 
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Reflections on the Russian Theatre 


BY MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


Last year, when I visited Russia as one of a group 
of six French theatre people, I had the opportunity to 
see fourteen productions in fifteen days during our 
stay in Moscow and Leningrad. The trip marked the 
third time I had seen performances by the Moscow 
Art Theatre; my acquaintance with this noted troupe 
began in Paris in 1922, and was renewed there in 
1937. And it was the Moscow Art company that we 
visited first during the 1957 trip to its home grounds. 


We began our playgoing with a Saturday-night 
performance of Tolstoy’s The Fruits of Enlightment. 
The following day we attended a _ twelve-o’clock 
matinée of his Anna Karenina, and in the evening 
a performance of Chekhov’s The Three Sisters. 
Among the directors and actors who made up our 
group, those who had never seen a Moscow Art pro- 
duction were struck by the layout of the sets, the 
aliveness of the direction and the extraordinary 
quality of the teamwork; but the fact that the em- 
phasis was on the ensemble playing did not diminish 
the impression made by the actors’ individual talents, 
which in three or four cases were outstanding. The 
performances created the impression of being real 
and strong, but always light; the words expressed 
the whole of a human being, as well as the ephemeral 
and poetic quality of Chekhov’s text. The first set 
of The Fruits of Enlightment was extremely efficient 
and very ugly. It was naturalism in terms of card- 
board. There was an enormous staircase which 
every actor climbed or descended, using it every 
time to give individuality to physical action. It was 
monumental—a not uncommon characteristic of 
Russian things—and it was naturalistic in the most 
unreal way. To be just, we must say that the kitchen 
was wonderful, like a painting by Chardin. The sets 
of The Three Sisters seemed to me particularly sig- 
nificant. The production was what the Russians 
call a new one (dated 1940). It looked clean and 
in some way simplified, compared with the old world 
of Chekhov. A fresh coat of paint may have been 
applied. There was also a simplification in style: The 
garden and the forest in the last act were repre- 
sented only by the very tall, bare trunks of the trees. 
The wings were daringly made of unpainted hessian, 
but the back cloth was painstakingly ;ainted, and 
the house on the left was designed in the most de- 
tailed manner. There was contradiction in style. 


There were some very attractive and youngish 
players, especially in the Tolstoy work, but in gen- 
eral the actors were old. In The Three Sisters, Irina, 
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who should be seventeen, was in fact forty-eight. 
Masha was fifty, instead of thirty, and Olga fifty-two. 
During the whole of our stay we found it most diffi- 
cult to meet any young actors or young directors. 
I could not find out where they were. This comes 
partly from the wonderful organization of the Rus- 
sian theatre. The companies are so permanent that 
their members never leave them. After passing the 
very difficult examinations, they are projected into 
the profession for life. They are privileged workers 
and have pensions. 

In Leningrad I saw the Moscow Art Theatre again, 
this time on tour. It was performing an adaptation 
of Gogol’s Dead Souls in Stanislavsky’s original pro- 
duction. This retained all the vividness I had wit- 
nessed before in Moscow Art productions. It was 
colorful; the characterizations were very strong and 
nearly farcical; no longer were we preoccupied with 
naturalism—here was a classic truly brought to life 
in its proper style. Theatrical enjoyment lifted it 
above the level of straight realism. 

When I first saw the Moscow Art Theatre in Paris 
in 1922, an aging but vigorous Stanislavsky was in 
the midst of his original company. At that time I saw 
The Cherry Orchard. The performance—I remem- 
ber it very precisely—was different in feeling from 
that of The Three Sisters I saw in Moscow. The 
tempo of the earlier production was much slower, 
with all the pauses indicated by Chekhov himself in 
the text, which the recent production disregards 
most of the time. There was more poetry in the 
earlier production. It was less clean, especially in 
the open-air scenes, always so difficult to do in a 
naturalistic style. The stage was loaded with too 
many bushes and trees and ponds and bridges which 
never succeeded in giving more than a bad imitation 
of nature. But for the rest, and also for the acting 
as a whole, it had much more melancholy; it was 
much more Chekhovian than the recent Three 
Sisters. 

In 1937 at the International Exposition in Paris, 
I saw the Moscow Art Theatre perform Anna Kare- 
nina for the first time, together with plays by Gorky. 
A change was already noticeable. There was a new 
generation of actors—the young were mixed with 
the old masters. The former had not known the old 
world; they were better at Gorky than at Tolstoy. 
The company had lost subtlety. 

Last year I felt that we were watching the mag- 
nificent remnants of a style that is out of date, that 
has become academic even at the Moscow Art The- 
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PRIEDMIAN-ABELES 


was brought to the United States this spring to serve as 
theatre consultant to the Julliard School of Music and the 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy. Here 
he addresses members of the latter on “Classical Theatre and 
Modern Realism.” 
atre. Our Russian colleagues would not speak out 
on that subject when we asked them. I only got an 
impression that they were bored with naturalism 
and even with Stanislavsky’s attitude, in spite of the 
respect everybody still maintains for the great man. 
The Russians took us to what they themselves 
considered more exciting shows: the two plays of 
Mayakovsky, The Baths and The Bug. These were 
performed under the direction of Meyerhold at the 
time of their composition (almost thirty years ago) 
but were prohibited thereafter. Only since the ad- 
vent of the Twentieth Congress have performances 
of the works been permitted again, and the directors 
did not conceal from us a feeling of hope; in these 
revivals they saw an indication that perhaps the the- 
atre was going to move again. The audiences reacted 
very strongly to these satirical plays, which are 
critical of the regime and particularly of bureau- 
cracy. There were shouts and cheers at the end. 
But it was difficult to know exactly what this reac- 
tion meant. I have no reason to believe that it was 
a protest against the Russian regime. One can be 
bored under any regime. What I saw in it was enjoy- 
ment of two remarkable productions, which bring 
back the names of people like Vakhtangov and Mey- 
erhold. It may be a hopeful indication for tomorrow. 
I did not see any new play of outstanding interest. 
Works in this class are generally treated in sub- 
Chekhovian style and tell the stories of Russian 
families before, during and after the war, or deal 
with the nicely shaded domestic adventures of 
present-day families. One such play concerns a sci- 
entist who lives in Moscow, in a flat that is too com- 
fortable, with a wife who is too motherly to her 
children. The father, absorbed in his work, does not 
notice the bad behavior of his children, who are an 
example of the new wild youth, daughters and sons 
of the privileged classes of today’s Russia. A friend 
comes from Siberia to study in Moscow, but he be- 
comes corrupted by the family’s son and fails in his 
exams. The daughter has a number of love affairs. 
Finally the two misled young people say good-by to 
the sheltered family; together they depart for real 
adventure in the big world of Siberia, out of which 
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The noted French director and teacher Michel Saint-Denis 
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During his visit to Russia last year, Saint-Denis saw this 
Moscow Art Theatre production of Anton Chekhov’s The 
Three Sisters. The work was one of the first to be presented 
by the troupe following its founding in 1898, and this revival, 
with new settings by Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, dates 


from 1940. 


the Russia of tomorrow is going to be born. This is 
the most common form in which “socialist realism” 
expresses itself in the theatre: mild propaganda, 
gentle satire, a constant call to peace and individual 
effort. The theatre is no longer an instrument of 
revolution, but of socialist improvement in the frame 
of socialist development. From the theatrical point 
of view there is little of interest to be gathered from 
this type of writing, and even the theatre people in 
Russia are very impatient toward it at present. 

One of the most experienced amongst them said to 
us, “I am in my sixties. For the last thirty years 
I have had to direct plays I disliked, in a way of 
which I thoroughly disapprove. In the new circum- 
stances, will I be able to start again?” We met con- 
ventional and submissive people, and we also dis- 
covered, and much more often, a desire for improve- 
ment—and particularly a passionate need for ex- 
changes and contact with the outside world. 

At an official dinner at the French embassy, in the 
company of the Vice-Minister of Culture, thirty ex- 
perienced producers and actors discussed with us 
the nature of suitable exchanges between France 
and Russia. One problem is that the Russians are 
reluctant at present to export a theatre that they 
themselves believe to be behind the times, especially 
when they remember that in the twenties and the 
beginning of the thirties they were acclaimed in 
Paris as representatives of the most advanced theatre 


in the world. 
Leading actors and directors in Russia live and 


work in close contact with the government, and often 
are called to the Ministry of Culture for consultation. 
I do not think that the theatres are controlled in an 
oppressive manner; or, if you like, I feel that oppres- 
sion does not work in an overt way. They must 
decide how far they dare go without provoking re- 
action in the public, which in turn would provoke 
the authorities. The theatre people all say that a 
change must take place, but these questions remain: 
What do they mean by the new freedom, and how 
fast can it be achieved? 

In our group of six French travelers, it happened 
that there was no Communist. There were marked 





(continued on page 72) 





Chekhov 
by the Home Team 


By bringing the Moscow Art Theatre to Western audiences in three countries, London 
producer Peter Daubeny has scored what may well be the coup of the year, and furthered his 
own position as a champion of international theatre, as well. The noted company has been 
booked for a London season of four and a half weeks at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre beginning 
in mid-May. Following this, Daubeny was to present it both at the Paris festival (Le Thé&tre 
des Nations) and the Brussels World’s Fair. The year 1958 marks the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Moscow company, whose name is so closely linked with that of Chekhov. Appropriately 
the repertory for the international engagements includes three of his works—The Cherry 
Orchard, The Three Sisters and Uncle Vanya. Scenes from the Moscow Art production of the 
last of these works are presented here. 
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Left: Eugéne Ionesco, author 
of the accompanying essays, 

is one of the theatre’s foremost 
avant-garde playwrights. 
Paris is the home base of the 
Rumanian-born dramatist. 


Right: The Lesson (La Lecon) 
was first produced in Paris in 
1951 at the Théa@tre de Poche. 
This scene is from a 1957 
revival at the Théatre de la 
Huchette in the same city. 


Far right: Ionesco’s The Chairs 
(Les Chaises) is pictured 

in one of its Paris productions. 
This work was first given in 
the French capital in 1952, 
and was revived in 1956. 
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S by eugene 1onesco 





York audiences earlier this season—The Chairs and The Lesson—with an introduction by William Saroyan. 





| The July issue of THEATRE ARTS will present the complete texts of the two lonesco plays introduced to New | 











[The following pieces by Eugéne lonesco were translated from the French by Leonard 
C. Pronko.] 


THE POINT OF DEPARTURE 


Two fundamental states of consciousness are at the root of all my plays. Sometimes one 
dominates, sometimes the other; sometimes they are mingled. These two basic feelings are 
those of evanescence on the one hand, and heaviness on the other; of emptiness and of an over- 
abundance of presence; of the unreal transparency of the world, and of its opaqueness; of light, 
and of heavy shadows. All of us have felt at times that the world is made of some dreamy 
substance, that walls no longer have any thickness. We seem to see through everything in a 
universe without space, made up only of light and color; all our existence, all the history of the 
world becomes at this moment useless, senseless, impossible. When one does not succeed in 
going beyond this first step of disorientation (for one has the distinct impression of waking in 
an unknown world), the sensation of evanescence results in a feeling of anguish, a sort of 
dizziness. 

But all this can just as well become euphoric: Anguish is suddenly transformed into lib- 
erty; nothing is important any longer but the wonder of being, the new and surprising con- 
sciousness of our existence in a light of dawn, and in a new-found freedom; we are astounded 
to discover that we exist in this world that appears illusory, fictitious—where human behavior 
reveals its absurdity, and all history, its absolute uselessness; all reality, all language seems 
to become disjointed, to fall apart, to empty itself of meaning, so that, since all is devoid of 
importance, what else can one do but laugh at it? At one of these moments I felt myself so 
free, so liberated, that I had the impression I could do what I wished with the words and char- 
acters of a world that seemed now to be only an absurd spectable, without any fundamental 
reality. 

This state of consciousness is very rare, to be sure; this happiness, this sense of wonder at 
being in a universe that no longer disturbs me, that no longer exists, does not endure. I am 
most often under the dominion of the opposite feeling: Lightness changes to heaviness; trans- 
parence to thickness; the world weighs heavily; the universe crushes me. A curtain, an insup- 
erable wall, comes between me and the world, between me and myself; matter fills everything, 
takes up all space, annihilates all liberty under its weight; the horizon shrinks, and the wor!d 
becomes a stifling dungeon. Speech crumbles, but in another way, words fall like stones, like 
corpses; I feel myself overcome by heavy forces against which I wage a losing battle. 
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Such is certainly the point of departure of several 
of my plays that have been considered most dra- 
matic: How to Get Rid of It (Comment s’en débar- 
rasser) or Victims of Duty (Victimes du devoir). 
In such a state, words, obviously devoid of magic, 
are replaced by accessories, by objects. Countless 
mushrooms sprout in the apartment of the characters 
Amédée and Madeleine; a corpse, stricken with 
“geometric progression,” also grows there, turning 
out the occupants. In Victims of Duty hundreds of 
cups are piled up to serve coffee to three people; 
the furniture in The New Occupant (Le nouveau 
locataire), after blocking the staircase of the apart- 
ment building, and the stage itself, ends up by bury- 
ing the character who wanted to settle in the apart- 
ment; in The Chairs (Les Chaises) dozens of chairs, 
with invisible guests, fill the stage; in Jacques sev- 
eral noses grow on the face of a young girl. When 
speech is used up, the spirit is also used up. The 
universe, encumbered by matter, is empty, then, of 
presence: The “too much” encounters the “not 
enough,” and the objects are the concretization of 
solitude, of the victory of antispiritual forces, of all 
that against which we fight. But I do not give up 
the game entirely with this feeling of distress; and 
if, as I hope, I succeed in introducing the element of 
humor—happy symptom of the other presence—into 
this anguish, and in spite of this anguish, then humor 
is my relief, my liberation, my salvation. 

I do not intend to judge my own plays. It is not 
up to me to do so. I have only tried to show what 
emotive substance they are made of, and where they 
originated: from a state of soul, not from an ideology, 
from an impulse and not a program; the cohesion 
that gives a structure to emotions in their pure state 
corresponds to an inner necessity, and not to a logic 
of construction imposed from the outside; there is no 
subjection to a predetermined action, but exteriori- 
zation of a psychic dynamism, projection upon the 
stage of internal conflicts, of the inner universe. But 
since the microcosm is in the image of the macro- 
cosm, and each of us is all others, it is in the deepest 
parts of myself, my anguish, my dreams, it is in my 
solitude that I have the greatest chance of finding 
that which is universal. 

The Bald Soprano (La Cantatrice chauve) is the 
only one of my plays considered by the critics to be 
“purely comic.” Even here, however, the comic 
seems to me to be the expression of the unusual. 
But the unusual, in my opinion, can arise only from 
the most colorless and tediously commonplace, from 
the prose of everyday life, by following it beyond 
its limits. To feel the absurdity of the commonplace, 
and of language—its falseness—is already to have 
gone beyond it. To go beyond it, we must first of all 
bury ourselves in it. What is comical is the unusual 
in its pure state; nothing seems more surprising to 
me than that which is banal; the surreal is there, 
within grasp of our hands, in our everyday con- 
versation. 
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THEATRE AND ANTI-THEATRE 

As a matter of fact, I should say nothing more 
about my theatre. I do not even have anything to 
say. Since we all speak, however, I shall continue: 
I am here for that. How, and why, translate into log- 
ical language a content that should be expressed only 
in images, in scenic events, antagonisms, dialogues, 
silence itself used as dialogue; a content that is only 
that image, that event, that absence or that presence, 
that form? I call certain of my plays anti-play, anti- 
comedy, pseudo drama, but I create anti-theatre 
only to the extent that the theatre that one usually 
witnesses is taken for real theatre. In my opinion the 
anti-theatre, or non-theatre, is precisely that demon- 
strative or sermonizing theatre, which imposes a 
deliberately expressed message upon us by means of 
discourse; the theatre as literature, as essay or syllo- 
gism; that is to say, theatre that is the instrument 
of everything but itself, that denies its own essence 
and places itself upon a level that is not its own. 

Why should I make of the stage a platform; why 
should I make of a play philosophical, moral or 
political propaganda, since we already have the plat- 
form, since philosophical, political and scientific 
thought already have their own adequate means of 
expression? I think that a platform is a platform; 
a physics manual, a physics manual; a stage, a stage. 
I cannot speak more clearly than this. We must give 
the theatre its autonomy, liberate it from what is not 
itself; try to find again, in their purest essence within 
ourselves, the dramatic schemes that are eternal. 
I conceive of a pure theatre. To achieve it, destroy 
the usual, coherent, rational language; make of the 
text a pretext for a play; liberate actors and specta- 
tors from the mania of intentional messages and 
other constraints, from their solitude, from them- 
selves. A theatrical work has no conscious intention 
to teach you anything at all; if it causes you to 
reflect, that is in spite of itself, and outside itself. It 
should tend only to liberate. Let us abandon ideo- 
logies, hidden intentions, and projects. 

I am, of course, stating very simple things. When- 
ever I succeed in formulating an obvious truth, I am 
very happy and proud, for nothing is more difficult 
than to discover basic truths (contestable like all 
truths, even basic ones, but what does it matter!) ; 
at each moment we should discover them. I can only 
affirm and repeat that the theatre is theatre, philos- 
ophy or ethics is philosophy or ethics. Is music any- 
thing other than music? Has anyone ever thought of 
putting ethics or chemistry to music? Or astronomy 
in sculpture? 

Certainly we all have a share in values that go 
beyond us, that direct our behavior. They join each 
other, doubtless, at the extreme limit—irrationally; 
but the roads that lead us there are different. The 
thoughts that may be found in a theatrical work are 
not essential to it; they should not be explicit, but 
implicit. Ideas in the theatre are flesh and blood, 
tears or laughter, a real (continued on page 77) 
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OLIVER SMITH ON SCENIC DESIGN: 


more than interior decoration 


On Oliver Smith’s drawing board the slums of 
New York, in his early renderings of the sets of 
West Side Story, recall to an astonishing degree the 
colonnaded streets of Renaissance Italy. The bridal- 
shop scene is almost a paraphrase of Fra Angelico’s 
famous Annunciation fresco in the convent of San 
Marco, Florence. Harlem’s back alleys, netted with 
the sharp diagonals of fire escapes, bring to mind the 
nightmarish etchings of ancient Italian prisons by 
Piranesi. The gymnasium, adorned with paper 
streamers, looks like—well, Smith himself says he 
had Giotto and Piero della Francesca in mind. And 
his first sketches of Charleston’s Catfish Row, for the 
film version of Porgy and Bess scheduled for release 
next year, recall the paintings of Canaletto and 
Guardi,. the architecture of Palladio in sixteenth- 
century Italy, and that of Inigo Jones, who adapted 
and modified Palladio’s designs for his own buildings 
in early seventeenth-century London. 

The resemblances, Smith is quick to point out, are 
in no way coincidental. Nor, he insists, is he on any 
Renaissance kick. (Of the nine productions from his 
hand that occupied New York theatres during the 
1957-58 season, no others stem from early Italy.) 
There were thoroughly logical reasons for approach- 
ing New York in the mid-twentieth century, and 
Charleston in the early years of the same century, 
by way of Italy four hundred years ago, he main- 
tains. That West Side Story derives from the Romeo 
and Juliet legend was not one of them. He feels 
that its Shakespearean source is not relevant to the 
successful projection of the timeless tragedy today. 
As a scenic designer, he was concerned solely with 
mounting a new musical play, set in the Puerto 
Rican slums of New York, with visual effectiveness. 

Smith has lived in the city for eighteen years, and 
it has figured as the background for five productions 
he designed. The others are the ballet Fancy Free, 
the musical shows (On the Town and Billion Dollar 
Baby, and the movie made of Guys and Dolls.) It is 
not only the most beautiful city in the world, he 
holds, but also one in which Italian Renaissance 
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MAURICE SEYMOUR 


Oliver Smith has contributed widely to Broadway and ballet 
during the past fifteen years. “Art for theatre’s sake” has 
been the Smith credo. 

shapes—in a post-Civil War version—turn up every- 
where. He finds them in the ornate architecture of 
the big, old apartment houses lining the streets of 
the upper west side, in the forbidding masonry fa- 
cades of massive Brooklyn warehouses, in the piers 
and arches of the bridges spanning the East River. 
He feels that the moldering old walls, the rhythms 
of repeating arches, the somber and smoke-darkened 
colors have shaped the life of the city and its boxed- 
in inhabitants far more than the soaring skyscrapers 
and the new and shining, glass-walled office buildings 
commonly accepted as its symbol. It could even be 
that the restless dynamism of New Yorkers is partly 
an unconscious reaction to, a bursting out of, the 
austere, enclosing heaviness of the buildings hem- 
ming them in. In the same way the skeleton of 
Charleston, underneath what Smith calls its tearoom 
look of today, is its old and beautiful buildings deriv- 
ing from the architecture of Palladio and Jones. 

He does not imply that the décor for a musical 
play set in twentieth-century New York or Charles- 
ton must look like Renaissance Italy. And, in fact, 
the resemblances, so strong in the first sketches, can 
be spotted only by the forewarned and watchful eye 
in the actual productions. He believes, rather, that 
architectural origins, when they are formative ele- 
ments behind characters and events, have to be 
understood and absorbed—but not duplicated—by 
the scenic designer. In short, art can, in the end, 
be more real than reality. 

This is, of course, a painter’s approach to theatre 
design, in contrast with that of the interior decorator. 
(One finds startling parallels to Smith’s Renaissance- 
eye view of New York in the back yards and alleys 
that figure so importantly in the paintings of Ben 
Shahn, whom he greatly admires.) Partly he blames 
scenic designers themselves for the fact that so much 
of theatre design today has been reduced.to the 
arrangement of furniture in a room. Too many of 
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them are uninterested and virtually illiterate in art 
old or new. They never go to museums and galleries 
but look, rather, at each other. Playwrights, he 
holds, are no less responsible. Mostly they write 
about little situations that call for no more than slick 
interior decorating. Directors and actors approach 
their roles with the same lack of imagination. Even 
in commonplace material (he cites as an example 
Noel Coward’s Nude with Violin, for which he de- 
signed the sets) there is a challenge—the challenge 
to infuse it with some quality. Besides West Side 
Story and Nude with Violin, Smith-designed produc- 
tions in New York theatres during the 1957-58 sea- 
son included My Fair Lady, Auntie Mame, Jamaica, 
Time Remembered, Winesburg, Ohio, Visit to a 
Small Planet and Say, Darling, as well as a restaged 
La Traviata at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Smith began his career as a painter. Born in Wis- 
consin, he studied architecture and painting (under 
the well-known Hobson Pittman) at Pennsylvania 
State College, and designed some of the productions 
of the school’s drama department. It was Lee Simon- 
son, visiting Penn State for a theatre conference, 
who, on seeing Smith’s mounting of The Dybbuk 
(it was vaguely Georgia O’Keeffe in style, Smith 
now recalls), encouraged him to make his career in 
the theatre. He came on to New York in the fall of 
1939 to earn money for a year or so and finance 
further studies the following year at Yale’s drama 
department. He ushered at the Roxy Theatre, 
dusted books at the Flatbush public library, and 
began to get around town meeting people in the 
theatre. Paul Bowles, music critic, composer and 
novelist, sent him with his sketches to Russell Mar- 
kert at Radio City Music Hall, and to Lincoln Kir- 
stein for possible ballet assignments. In 1941, when 
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ABOVE: Smith’s artistry, as reflected in My Fair Lady, has been witnessed by millions of playgoers in New York, American 
road cities, and now London. 


he wasn’t quite twenty-two, he exhibited his paint- 
ings and some scenic designs at the now-defunct 
Bonestell Gallery. They were bought by the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Brooklyn Museum and private 
collectors. Eugene Berman became interested and 
sponsored him for admission to the scenic designers’ 
union. William Saroyan came to the exhibition and 
suggested that Smith do the designs for one of his 
plays. Alexandra Danilova saw the exhibition and 
arranged for the young painter to meet Sergei Den- 
ham, director of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
for whom he then designed the ballet Saratoga. This 
led to his designing the ballets Rodeo and Fancy 
Free, and eventually to several notable assignments 
for Ballet Theatre (Fall River Legend, among them), 
of which he is now codirector with Lucia Chase. 
But before the premiére of the last of these works 
in 1948, Smith had turned his hand to production. 
It was the easiest thing to do when design ideas ran 
dry, he thought. (It was the innocence of a babe in 
the wood, he reflects now, some years and many 
productions wiser.) In any case, all thoughts of Yale 
and further study were eventually buried under a 
continuing flow of assignments and the incomparable 
stimulation of actually working in the New York 
theatre. With Paul Feigay he produced On the 
Town (1944) and Billion Dollar Baby (1945). Next, 
with Herman Levin, he produced Sartre’s No Exit, 
in this case commissioning Frederick Kiesler to do 
the sets “because I felt he had a real contribution 
to make.” He also asked Harry Horner to design the 
set for the 1948 offering Me and Molly, of which 
Smith was one of the producers. He also coproduced 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, In the Summer House 
(which drew some respectful notices but on which 
Smith says he lost so much money that he had to go 
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to Hollywood to design Oklahoma! and Guys and 
Dolls in order to get out of the red) and A Clearing 
in the Woods. 

Smith still mixes his designing aud production 
chores. During the 1958-59 season he is scheduled to 
present, with the Playwrights’ Company, a musical 
version of Juno and the Paycock, which he also will 
design. He is also designing the sets for the new 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical The Flower 
Drum Song, and for the musical based on Grand 
Hotel. 

But the fabulously successful Mr. Smith doesn’t 
seem altogether happy. For one thing, he worries 
about the state of art and architecture, as well as 
of theatre. Interviewed in his chaste and beautiful 
1820 house in the Brooklyn Heights section of New 
York (sixteen superbly proportioned rooms, each 
with fireplace, and knitting them all together, a mag- 
nificent circular staircase that spirals up three stories 
to the skylighted roof), he complained that there 
have been no new ideas in architecture for thirty- 
five years. He feels that Frank Lloyd Wright is the 
one overwhelming genius of our time. What he calls 
the prevailing “cultural limbo” is, he says, as much 
a matter of economics as anything. Young writers 
would rather write for television than the theatre. 
Theatrical producers want designs that will cost 
a minimum. Ballet impresarios are staging too many 





One of Smith’s contributions to ballet design is the decor for 
Fall River Legend. European and North African audiences 


are seeing it in 1958. 





RAYMOND LIEBERMAN 
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ballets without sets at all, claiming that dance is not 
impoverished by, but actually profits from, being 
seen without the “distraction” of backdrops or any 
costumes more complicated than leotards. Painters? 
With Freud, Nietzsche and Sartre as their bible, 
they’re trying to paint the chaos of our time. It’s real 
chaos, and what they’re saying is true, observes 
Smith. But you can’t express chaos simply by paint- 
ing chaotically. Intellectual and metaphysical con- 
cepts have validity as themes in art only if they are 
projected in visual terms, just as the religious and 
humanistic ideas of earlier periods were expressed 
in concrete images. 

It is not surprising, says Smith, that producers, on 
viewing most abstract art of today, see no way in 
which artists can contribute to their projects; that 
artists, seeing the low artistic level of most produc- 
tions, rarely think of theatre design as a challenging 
creative medium. There are some notable excep- 
tions. Jo Mielziner works with light as if he were 
a sculptor. Peter Larkin mostly uses calligraphic 
line with great effectiveness. Raoul Péne du Bois 
and Boris Aronson combine what Smith calls the 
Matisse palette with a sense of architectural form. 
And there is Eugene Berman, who, Smith believes, 
is primarily a colorist. But there dozens of other 
scenic designers who are—and Smith repeats it 
sadly—just interior decorators. 








Smith’s designs for West Side Story won a Tony award 
ir April. The gymnasium set was strongly influenced by 
Giotto and Piero della Francesca. 
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REPERTORY 
NOW! vs 


This magazine favors a fresh attempt to re-estab- 
lish the repertory production of plays on the legit- 
imate stage in America. Now! 

As a lifelong student and proponent of this form 
of organization of the theatre, and an active partici- 
pant in the most notable and successful repertory 
project within the memory of contemporary play- 
goers, I have been asked by the magazine to restate 
the case for repertory, with frank attention to its 
handicaps and obstacles. 

Now, repertory is no panacea, no magic formula 
for everything that ails the theatre in America. It 
can’t replace the familiar hit-or-miss-completely 
system of producing plays, and it shouldn’t aim to 
do this. Repertory is a formula for retrieving values 
in theatre that are lost or ignored by the long-run 
system 


Repertory is a formula; but more important than 


The sight of Eva Le Gallienne directing 

a Civic Repertory rehearsal was a familiar one a 
quarter century ago. Joseph Schildkraut 

is the actor at extreme right 


that, it has a formula indispensable to its very exist- 
tence—perhaps the most sensitively balanced for- 
mula in the whole range of organized theatre. Mis- 
manage or flout that formula, and your venture into 
repertory is doomed. People will say: “Aha! You 
see! Repertory hasn’t a chance!” But it won’t be 
repertory that has failed. It will be you who have 
failed repertory. On the other hand, heed that 
formula, respect it, and you can’t fail, for repertory, 
properly administered, has built-in checks and bal- 
ances that make it practically indestructible. Every 
season that passes proves it in scores of cities 
throughout Europe. Consequently a detailed study 
of the three major adventures, or misadventures, in 
repertory in America in our century will tell us 
more than all the theorizing in the world. 

First, though, a definition, so that we’ll all be talk- 
ing about the same thing. Repertory is not stock. 
Repertory is not the planned production of a series of 
plays for one, two, three, four or more weeks each, 
even with the nucleus of a permanent acting com- 
pany. A repertory theatre is a theatre that presents 
two or more plays in a varying sequence within any 
given week, week after week, in contrast with the 
typical Broadway theatre that presents the same 
play, performance after performance, ad infinitum 
and ad nauseam, until public interest tapers off and 
the producer begins to lose money. Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s Civic in New York’s 14th Street in the late 
twenties was a true repertory theatre. So is Lon- 
don’s Old Vic, the Moscow Art Theatre, and Comé- 
die Francaise. So, too, is the Metropolitan Opera— 
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LEFT F 
The New Theatre in Central Park r 
West was the home of a repertory 4 — * 
venture in 1909-11, As the Century, it l 

housed musical shows and Reinhardt rod pidns. 
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RIGHT: 


This venerable playhouse in New York’s x7] ~' 
West 14th Street became the base of thes Ci 
Repertory Company for seven memoraUle 

seasons beginning in October, 1926. ze \ 


and all opera companies. So, too, is the American 
Ballet Theatre, London’s Royal Ballet (formerly 
Sadler’s Wells) —and all ballet companies. 

The essence of repertory and how it works was 
never put more clearly and concisely than by the 
late Charles Frohman in forecasting his plans for the 
Duke of York’s Theatre in London for Theatre Mag- 
azine in June, 1909: “The method of running plays 
will be as follows: in the first fortnight I hope to 
produce two, which will share the bill between them; 
that is to say, they will each be played four times 
each week. Soon a third play will be added, when 
the three will share the week. Thus it will go on, 
one occasionally being dropped to make way for 
another, but all being frequently revived as long as 
they are popular. No play will be presented oftener 
than four times a week, but it may be presented 
every week in a year and frequently afterward.” 

Frohman’s London venture failed for reasons that 
need not detain us here, for the three major modern 
American (New York) projects in repertory are 
much more eloquent in regard to the pitfalls that 
must be avoided if we are to succeed the next time 
out. Those three were: 

1. The New Theatre (November 8, 1909-April 8, 
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1911). This was the so-called “Millionaires’ Play- 
house” in Central Park West between 62nd and 63rd 
Streets which had Winthrop Ames as its director 
and Lee Shubert as its manager; a distinguished act- 
ing company, the most beautiful playhouse ever 
erected in America as its home, rent-free; and a 
surplus fund of $600,000. 

2. Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Company 
(October 25, 1926-May 6, 1933). Inspired by her 
childhood memories of European repertory theatre 
and by Stanislavsky’s living exemplar of true reper- 
tory when Morris Gest brought the Moscow Art 
Theatre to New York (1923-1924), Miss Le Galli- 
enne came nearest of anyone yet to planting the 
permanent roots of repertory in America in an anti- 
quated playhouse in West 14th Street. After a trial 
run on the road, this young zealot chalked up seven 
seasons in New York, the last four of them spanning 
the great depression, before she admitted defeat by 
moving her Alice in Wonderland into the quicksands 
of Broadway. So near—and yet so far! 

3. The American Repertory Theatre, Inc. (No- 
vember 6, 1946-February 22, 1947). This was Eva 
Le Gallienne’s second venture into repertory, with 
Cheryl Crawford and Margaret Webster as her 
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associates. It lasted less than four months at the 
International Theatre in Columbus Circle. 

Suppose we set down the main Musts of a success- 
ful repertory operation, as typified in the veteran 
ventures of Europe, and then measure these three 
American examples against this formula to see, if 
possible, why they did not endure. 

The first requisite of a successful repertory the- 
atre is rigidly honest respect for the definition of 
repertory—the rotation of plays in a pattern best 
exemplified for us in America today by the practice 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Any compromise with 
that policy will be a deception and a fraud, and will 
be so labeled by all who know what repertory is. 

The second requisite is endowment. Endowment 
—not subsidy. All theatre must have subsidy in one 
form or another: subscription, theatre parties, rent 
concessions, the good faith and credit of the producer 
or the pledges of his angels. But subsidy is not 
enough for repertory. Since repertory builds for 
time instead of for the moment, the income from 
endowment is the only safe subsidy. Annual grants- 
in-aid from municipal or federal sources may ap- 
proximate the dependability of endowment in tradi- 
tion-respecting Europe, but in volatile America 
nothing short of securities safe for widows and 
orphans will suffice. That means a productive capi- 
talization of from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 for the 
company alone. I do not maintain that a top-heavy 
endowment in its entirety must be banked before 
the wheels start moving. Such immunity to the 
consequences of trial and error might encourage 
economic laxity and financial irresponsibility. The 
need to conserve resources and to abjure capricious 
spending is necessary to the development of aesthe- 
tic muscle and stamina. But the concept, the goal, 
of endowment must be accepted from the start, and 
more than a token of it should be on hand as an 
example and a nest egg. 

Next, the management of a repertory theatre must 
be wise in the ways of available personnel—acting, 
technical, designing, managerial. The managing di- 
rector must have a keen “casting sense”; if possible, 
be what Gordon Craig calls an “artist of the theatre,” 
rather than an “artist in the theatre”—one who has 
acquainted himself with at least the rudiments of 
the several arts and crafts that go to make up the 
theatre, to the end that wise choices are made for 
the permanent acting company and production staff. 

This executive skill or instinct is particularly im- 
portant in the selection of the acting company. 
“Names” as such are not indispensable in repertory. 
Success will make “names,” and in many cases will 
hold them; but, if outside lures prove too strong, 
the creation of esprit de corps will be able to bring 
them back as guest alumni from time to time by 
rotation of roles without violating the principles of 
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the permanent company. Above all, the goal must 
be a balanced company equal to the demands of 
classic as well as modern plays, realistic as well as 
imaginative drama, comedy as well as tragedy. 

This same executive skill or instinct is just as 
essential in the choice of plays. It is not enough to 
have a play by Shakepeare, by Moliére, by Ibsen, 
by Shaw, by O’Neill, by Tennessee Williams, by 
Maxwell Anderson, in the repertory. They must be 
plays with vibrant pertinence for today’s audience— 
and tomorrow’s. New plays should be those that 
Broadway producers would like to do if they thought 
they dared. Above all, catholicity of taste should 
prevail over mere whims or grandstand gestures. 
At least in the first new attempt in more than a 
decade to found a repertory theatre in America, the 
scope should be classic as well as modern, inter- 
national as well as American. To limit our first new 
repertory theatre to contemporary American plays 
would be nothing short of chauvinism. So long as 
we have a Metropolitan Opera we can indulge an 
American opera or a modern opera. But first the 
Metropolitan! 

If we must settle for an existing playhouse at the 
outset, as the Moscow Art Theatre and London’s Old 
Vic did, a brand-new theatre must be part of the 
project’s blueprint. Most theatres in New York City 
are antiquated by the most tolerant standards. 
Besides, the repertory theatre makes special de- 
mands on plant and structure for efficiency’s sake. 
A seating capacity between twelve and fifteen hun- 
dred is probably the ideal compromise between ade- 
quacy and intimacy; and, if possible, there should 
be a smaller hall seating five or six hundred under 
the same roof. Stark simplicity is the architectural 
formula throughout, with perfect sight from every 
seat and with the utmost flexibility in stage dimen- 
sions and layout. There must be ample office space, 
a greenroom for the players, dressing rooms in which 
they could live if necessary, plentiful rehearsal 
space. Then add to these Musts a “Must of Musts”— 
storage space under the same roof for all the scenery 
in the current repertory. An otherwise perfectly laid 
out project can be stifled by teamster and stagehand 
bills if the scenery is stored at a distant point. 

Finally, those who assume the direction of reper- 
tory theatre must be willing to devote themselves 
exclusively to this task for a number of years. This 
is a mission of concentration and consecration, not 
to be plied on the side of an active career in other 
veins of theatre: 

By these criteria, just how did the three ventures 
we have cited prove to be all too mortal? 

The popular explanation for the failure of the 
New Theatre was that it was the plaything of the 
wealthy men who had decreed it. The “Millionaires’ 
Theatre,” it was called, and this would have been 
enough to damn it in the eyes of a playgoing public 
that had already begun to broaden its base before 
World War I. But there were also fatal flaws in the 
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for peanuts and the 
art of Ayme 


by Claude Dauphin 


I don’t really know Marcel Aymé. A few years ago in Paris, 
he came to see me in my dressing room after a performance 
of a play in which I was then appearing at the Théatre de 
la Madelein. I was happy and flattered to meet him; I have 
admired his work since his first book was published, and 
I expected a quite interesting conversation. The manager of 
the theatre, André Brulé, introduced us, and I shook Aymé’s 
hand with great warmth. He uttered a sound—“Rhuumpfff” 
is an approximation of it—and nodded with an expressionless 
face. Then he turned and walked away without another 
sound. Brulé came back a few minutes later to assure me 
that Aymé had enjoyed his evening, had found my perform- 
ance excellent—and that he seldom paid anyone as signifi- 
cant a compliment as “Rhuumpfff.” 


The laconism of Marcel Aymé is well known in France. 
The most expert and endearing reporters, who could get an 
interview from the Sphinx or the Statue of Liberty, long 
have given up trying to get a murmur from him, let alone 
a statement. I am at a loss to explain this silence that he 
perchance deems golden; it may trace to shyness, contempt 
of the human race, chronic weariness or a desire to save 
time. Nevertheless, through his works Aymé has given world 
literature a new vocabulary, original and fascinating. His 
novels, his short stories speak eloquently on the best-seller 
lists, and his first play, Lucienne et le Boucher, performed 
shortly after the last war, at once established him among the 
first-rate French dramatists. I attended the premiére of 
Clérambard at the Comédie des Champs Elysées in 1950, and 
was enchanted. My old friend Jacques Dumesnil played the 
title role admirably, and I was jealous of him. My reaction 
was that of an actor when he sees one of his fellows doing 
a good job in a good play. This is not a villainous feeling, 
I believe; I even assume that, professionally, it is a noble and 
profitable feeling. A few days before the opening of Cléram- 
bard in New York, I received a present, a token of good 
luck: the red robe and the derby that Jacques Dumesnil 
wore during his performances in Paris. I wore them every 
night on the stage of the Rooftop Theatre, off Broadway in 
New York, and they brought happiness to the play and its 
star. 


Why off Broadway? Three years ago Leo Kerz, who to 
my knowledge is the most honest, the most disinterested 
and the most unbearably stubborn of all producers in this 
town, sent me an American adaptation of Clérambard, I was 
in Paris then, and he asked me to do the play on Broadway. 
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Claude Dauphin wore this red robe and derby during the 
run of Clérambard in New York—a token of good luck 
presented to him by Jacques Dumesnil, the actor who had 
created the title role in Paris in 1950. The complete text of 
Aymé’s play is carried on the following pages. 


I must confess that, at that time, I considered myself a little 
young for the part; I felt I still had a few years before me 
in which to play the classic French lover. As a result I chose 
to appear in Janus, a play by Carolyn Green, with Margaret 
Sullivan and Robert Preston. But I also decided that because 
of its nonconformism and its stress on self-assertiveness, 
Clérambard was a good choice for the off-Broadway theatre, 
that it had a better chance to draw a difficult public than 
an easy one. Last summer when Kerz came up with a new 
offer, a venture at the Rooftop, I gladly accepted it. I was 
three years older, which counts at my age, and I also thought 
that the proposed production was a good idea. I believe in 
off-Broadway. I believe in it for the sake of the American 
public and for the sake of the American theatre. It is impor- 
tant that the public have the opportunity to see plays that 
are unusual, even discussible, and at reasonable prices. How 
can you argue properly about a play that costs you $8 or $10 
to see? Whether you liked it or detested it, your opinion is 
bound to be affected by the remembrance of the money you 
spent on it. When a $3 admission charge prevails, your judg- 
ment is more sensible, just and clear, and maybe you will 
come back to see the play again and even bring some friends, 
with the idea of making possible another discussion. It is 
equally important for actors, especially well-known actors, 
to accept occasional roles in this type of theatre, to help it 
to live and prosper. During the run of this play, I never 
regretted having to make up in a boiler room, and not hav- 
ing running water in my dressing room; nor did I regret 
the necessity of warning my visitors, illustrious or other- 
wise, “Watch your head, the door is dangerous.” During that 
time I was proud to appear in a play I like, with a wonderful 
company, for peanuts and for art. 


I don’t especially believe in forewords, A work of art is 
brilliant, mediocre or bad, and it can’t be explained, glorified 
or excused by a foreword. Please just read Clérambard. 
I think it’s a brilliant play. But what if I were to tell you, 





at great length, that it’s brilliant, and you, upon reading it, 
were to conclude that it’s mediocre or bad? I certainly 
wouldn’t convince you. My only contribution to your dis- 
covery or your understanding of this play would be my 
personal opinion of it, and even so, it would probably be 
better for us to discuss this, face to face, in a French restau- 
rant with glasses of Marc de Bourgogne in our hands. 


Although the American public seems to be eager to get 
messages from literature, I’m afraid I think that Aymé never 
the slightest intention of delivering a message in Clérambard. 
I believe that he is essentially a stylish mystifier and a light 
philosopher. I believe that before he wrote his play he met 
an old French landowner, noble, maniac and obnoxious, who 
perhaps killed cats for his own pleasure and forced his fam- 
ily to knit sweaters to insure their survival; that the play- 
write passed by the curé and the prostitute in the streets of 
the village, that in the church he saw a statue of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and that, helped by his genius for fantasy and 
absurdity, he conceived the idea of the miracle that could 
happen if all these different characters were put together, 
realizing the delightful and cruel comedy that could result 
from such an assemblage. It is possible that the church is 
molested in the story, in a way, but not much more than in 
the plays of Moliére. Whatever irreverence Aymé displays 
toward the curé, he has St. Francis, St. Clérambard and true 
Christianism triumph in the end—a victory for French moral- 
ity. Let’s imagine for a moment that Moliére had encoun- 
tered that weirdest of cartoonists, Charles Addams. Let's 
imagine that they conceived the play, laughed at it, and 
produced it. Forgive me, Marcel Aymé, this wouldn’t be a 
bad combination, and the least you could say would be: 
Rhuumpfff. 


the complete text of 


Leo Kerz, Leonard Lesley and Joy Thomson presented 
Clérambard on November 7, 1957, at the Rooftop Theatre, 
New York City, with the following cast: 


VICOMTE OCTAVE DE CLERAMBARD 

COMTESSE LOUISE DE CLERAMBARD 
MADAME DE LERE Ruth McDevitt 
COMTE HECTOR DE CLERAMBARD Claude Dauphin 
PRIEST Robert Dryden 
A MONK Gordon Peters 
THE FLOUNDER Tammy Grimes 
MADAME GALUCHON Martha Greenhouse 
EVELYNE GALUCHON Sharon Gans 
ETIENNETTE GALUCHON Fiddle Viracola 
BRIGITTE GALUCHON Anne Helm 
MAITRE GALUCHON Will Kuluva 
SOLDIER Ellis Smith 
DOCTOR Gordon Peters 


Alvin Epstein 
Edith Atwater 


Directed by Ira Cirker 
Production designed and lighted by Leo Kerz 
Costumes by Ruth Morley 


Time: Around 1910 
Act One 
The Clérambard mansion. 
The Clérambard mansion—Sunday morning. 


Act Two 


The Flounder’s room—same day. : 
Courtyard of the Clérambard mansion—next day. 


COPYRIGHT, 1958, by Leo Kerz. 

All rights reserved. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that Clérambard, being fully protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States, the British Empire, including the 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the copy- 
right Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, 
public-reading, radio and television broadcasting, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages, are strictly re- 
served. All inquiries should be addressed to: Leo Kerz, 
440 East 79 Street, New York 21, New York. 
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Clérambard 


by Marcel Ayme 


Adapted by Norman Denny and Alvin Sapinsley 


Sketch of setting designed by Leo Kerz for Act One, the Clérambard mansion. 





ACT ONE 
Scene I 


A Victorian room of magnificent pro- 
portions in the mansion of COMTE HECTOR 
DE CLERAMBARD. Cobwebs and dust fill 
the corners with a bluish haze. Two tall 
windows offer a view of the street. A 
doorway left leads to a vestibule from 
where stairs go down to the front door 
and down to the cellar. Another door 
on stage right leads to the other rooms 
on this floor. Paintings of the count’s 
ancestors in ornamental frams decorate 
the walls. A large crack seems to run 
diagonally right through the entire 
house, probably causing a considerable 
draft. In the center of the room from 
the ceiling hangs an enormous crystal 
chandelier, but only one light is burn- 
ing, producing a dim and shadowy at- 
mosphere. It is beginning to get dark 
outside. 


Four knitting machines in the fore- 
ground create an absurd contrast to the 
aristocratic, if somewhat crumbling, 
splendor. Armchairs and sofa and some 
other pieces of furniture have been 
pushed back in order to make room for 
the knitting machines. A low round 
table is piled with knitted sweaters and 
pullovers . 


LoutsE, Comtess de Clérambard, her 
mother, MADAME DE LERE and her son, 
OCTAVE, are seated at three of the knit- 
ting machines. The fourth is presently 
unoccupied. For a few moments the 
three work steadily, silently, automatic- 
ally, and then octave quietly and in- 
conspicuously slumps down across his 
machine. At first the other two are un- 
aware of his collapse, and then LOUISE, 
looking around, happens to notice him. 


LOUISE: (Quietly, but urgently) Octave, 
please! 


octave: (Mumbling, slumped over the 
machine) I can’t any more. 


LOUISE: Octave! 


MME. DE LERE: (Looking up from her 
work) What is it? 


LouIse: It’s Octave again. (To OcTAVE) 
Octave, please try to sit up. Your father 
will be back any moment. 


octave: I can’t help it. I'm dizzy. I 
can’t even see the thread any longer. 


MME. DE LERE: And no wonder! We’re 
not fed enough to keep a bird alive 


octave: I’ve had all I can take. We all 
have. 


LOUISE: Please try to keep going, Octave. 
If your father comes back and finds 
you idling this way, there'll be an- 
other scene. 


MME. DE LERE: There'll be another scene 
no matter what he finds! Scenes are 
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something we can always depend on 
around here! Your husband is the match 
of any man in France when it comes 
to ridiculous outbursts about nothing. 


Louise: Well hardly about nothing, 
mother. 

MME. DE LERE: Screaming and stamping 
his feet, and ordering us about as 
though we were so many cattle. He finds 
it amusing. Well, I’m delighted some- 
body has found a way to amuse him- 
self around here. 


Louise: You're being unfair, mother. 


MME. DE LERE: I’m being truthful. Here 
we are, working ourselves blind, and 
where is your precious Hector? Out 
hunting again like a country squire with 
seven bank accounts! 


Louise: Hector works as hard as any of 
us. Harder. This morning he worked 
until two o'clock. We cannot deprive 
him of the little sport left to him. A 
man needs some relaxation. 


MME. DE LERE: What’s the good of it? He 
leaves in a bad temper and he returns 
in a bad temper. 


Louise: He’s irritable because he’s tired, 
that’s all. All his worries, all the threats 
hanging over us— 


MME. DE LERE: He’s irritable because he 
was born irritable, and he’ll die irri- 
table. Your husband is and always was 
a brutal, selfish creature. Even when 
you were engaged and he still had 
enough money to live without working 
did he ever behave to you like a fiance? 
Did he ever show you any real kindness, 
or say an affectionate word to you? All 
he had on his mind was hunting. I'm 
quite sure he thought less of you than 
he did of his dogs and horses. 


Louise: (Indignant) But you pushed me 
into his arms without even asking 
whether I wanted him. If he is the kind 
of man you say he is, why did you let 
me marry him? 


MME. DE LERE: (With a shrug) He de- 
ceived me. 

Loutse: No, mother, he did not deceive 
you, You said yourself just now that he 
has never been different. But he is 
neither selfish nor brutal and I have 
never regretted marrying him. Not once 
in all the twenty-five years. Now, please 
—we must keep on working. He'll be 
here any moment. Octave—please. 


octave: Why did I have to be born into 
such a distinguished and aristocratic 
family? Why was it necessary for me to 
be the Vicomte de Clérambard and live 
in this ... this . . . this museum. 
Couldn’t I have been the son of a gas 
inspector for instance? 
(Footsteps are heard outside, LOUISE 
is immediately apprehensive) 
Louise: Mother, Octave! I hear him 
coming! He mustn’t find us idling! 


(All three hurriedly operate their ma- 
chines. There is a moment, then 
HECTOR, COMTE DE CLERAMBARD, enters, 
wearing an old, sloppy dressing gown 
and a bowler hat) 


CLERAMBARD: I’ve just killed a cat. It’s 
on the kitchen table . . . we'll have it 
for lunch tomorrow. (He sits down at 
the vacant machine and starts working. 
They all four work in silence, notice- 
ably unmoved by the rather startling 
pronouncement concerning tomorrow’s 
lunch) 


MME. DE LERE: (Finally; mumbling at 
her work) Cat again! 


CLERAMBARD: (Turning slowly and glar- 
ing at her) Were you saying something? 


LouIse: (A quiet warning) Mother— 


MME, DE LERE: That’s the third time this 
week. Don’t you think a change of diet 
might be of some benefit to your hard- 
working employees at this point. 


CLERAMBARD: (Smiling dangerously at 
her; still quiet) You're very particular, 
dear mother-in-law, although your la- 
mented husband, the late M’sieu de 
Lere, to the best of my knowledge didn’t 
accustom you to lavish feeding. The 
proof of which is that I had to marry 
your daughter without a dowry. With- 
out a trousseau or even a set of sheets! 
Without a bean! (He glares malevolent- 
ly at her. The silence is sinister. No- 
body looks at anybody else. CLERAMBARD 
turns back to his work; the crisis ap- 
pears to have passed) 


MME. DE LERE: (Just at the wrong mo- 
ment) And without any debts. 


CLERAMBARD: (Rising; roaring) And what 
is that supposed to mean? Come on, 
out with it? 

Louise: Hector! (To MME, DE LERE) 
Mother! (10 octave) Octave! 


octave: (Startled) I never said a word! 


CLERAMBARD: Others would be well ad- 
vised to follow your example! 


Louise: Hector, I know you are doing 
your best for us and we are very ap- 
preciative ... 


(MME, DE LERE grunts expressively) 


Mother, please! (To cLeRaAmBARD) And I 
know things are very bad, and we're 
poor just now—in fact poor doesn’t be- 
gin to express what we are just now— 
but still, I’m quite sure we haven’t sunk 
so low that we must live on cat. 


CLERAMBARD: (Amazed) My dear girl, as 
usual you're talking like an idiot. 


LouIse: Hector! 


CLERAMBARD: An idiot. Why shouldn't we 
eat cats? 


Louise: Why shouldn’t we? 


CLERAMBARD: When my ancestor, Onu- 
phre de Clérambard— 
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MME, DE LERE: Oh, my God, we’re to hear 
about him again! 


CLERAMBARD: When my ancestor, Onu- 
phre de Clérambard—(Shaking a fore- 
finger at MME. DE LERE) If you don’t learn 
to hold your tongue—. When he was 
besieged in the fortress at Belmont in 
1457 he lived on rats and owls. And be- 
lieve me, if he could have got enough of 
them he would never have surrendered 


LOUISE: Yes, dear, your ancestor was 
undoubtedly very splendid, but I’m 
quite sure rats and owls were not his 
normal diet. If he forced himself to eat 
them, it was only because he was 
besieged. 


CLERAMBARD: And am I not besieged? In 
this ancient dwelling of the Cléram- 
bards, where we have taken refuge, am 
I not besieged by creditors, debt col- 
lectors and process servers? In order to 
save these venerable stones I have sold 
my furniture and condemned my family 


to forced labor. 
MME, DE LERE: Hear, hear. 


LouIse: Mother, please! 


CLERAMBARD: I've just killed a cat. It's on the kitchen table . . 
(Ruth McDevitt, Edith Atwater, Alvin Epstein 
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CLERAMBARD: It isn’t enough, apparently, 
that I go to bed at two in the morning 
and get up at six! It isn’t enough that I 
slave and strive and wrack my brains 
for a way to insure our survival! Now 
I must give up eating cat, as well! 


MME, DE LERE: For heaven’s sake, go on 
eating cat! Stuff yourself with cat. You 
can have my share, too! 


CLERAMBARD: I assure you, madame, in 
a very short while, the way things are 
going, there will no longer be cat to eat! 
There will be nothing, at all! 


MME. DE LERE: Good! Then perhaps you 
will see the light and sell this mouldy 
tomb of a house! 


CLERAMBARD: This house has been in my 
family for more than four hundred 
years. 


MME. DE LERE: That’s long enough! Sell it! 


(OcTAVE suddenly collapses again over 
his machine) 


LOUISE: There goes Octave. 


MME. DE LERE: Octave! The poor boy! 
(She gets up) 


CLERAMBARD: Stay where you are. I'll 
take care of Octave. (He reaches OcTAVE, 
pulls him upright in his chair and slaps 
his face; cheerfully) There, feel better 
now? (There is no reply, so he slaps 
him again, harder. octave sits up) Back 
to work! (octave resumes his labors. 
CLERAMBARD returns to his machine. He 
waves his hand at LovIsE and MME. DE 
LERE) Come, come, come. The emerg- 
ency has passed. (He starts work) 


LouIse: (Definitely) Hector, you’ve got 
to let him rest. (To octave) Ociave, 
dear— 


CLERAMBARD: Let him alone. I know how 
to handle him. He’s lazy by nature. A 
little twist now and again is the best 
thing in the world for him. Shakes him 
up. As it is, his output isn’t half that 
of the rest of us. 


MME. DE LERF: You monster! 


LOUISE: Hector, it’s not true! He’s break- 
ing down. He’s dizzy most of the time. 
He can’t work like this on the meals he 
gets. 


CLERAMBARD: What have the meals to do 
with it? We all eat the same meals. Are 





. we'll have it for lunch tomorrow. 


Claude Dauphin) 





we dizzy? He was dizzy from birth! 
Dizzy, lazy, and stupid! I wanted to 
make an officer of him. With a name 
like ours, and a sabre at his side he 
might have brought off a brilliant mar- 
riage. But the little fool couldn’t even 
pass his exams! Then I wanted him to 
enlist in the ranks. I hoped that for the 
honor of the Clérambards he would at 
least go out and get himself shot in the 
colonies. But the army wouldn't take 
him. 

MME, DE LERE: There are other profes- 
sions besides the army. 


CLERAMBARD: (Scandalized) For a Clér- 
ambard? What have Clérambards ever 
been except soldiers and country gen- 
tlemen, shooting game when they were 
not shooting their country’s enemies? 
But now the land has been filched from 
us; only the traditions remain—Enough 
chattering, we’re wasting time! (A mo- 
mentary silence descends on the prem- 
ises as the work resumes. After a 
moment, CLERAMBARD rises from his ma- 
chine and starts to move toward the 
chest in the corner) 


LOUISE: (Stopping work; apprehensive- 
ly) Where are you going? 


CLERAMBARD: To get some wool. (He 
stoops to the chest. Loutse half rises) 


LOUISE: Let me. 


CLERAMBARD: Why? Go on with your 
work. (About to open the chest, he sees 
something hidden behind it, standing on 
the floor between it and the wall. 
Frowning, he picks it up. It is a big, 
dingy painting in a heavy, moulded 
frame of tarnished gilt. He stares at it 
for a moment while the others regard 
him in silence. When he speaks, his 
voice is ominous) What is this doing 
here? (Silence) Well? 


LouIsE: I put it there. 
CLERAMBARD: Why? 


LOUISE: I was going to take it into 
town after dark—to sell it. 


CLERAMBARD: Sell it? 


LouIsE: To pay the baker. He refuses 
to give us any more credit. 


CLERAMBARD: You were going to sell this 
ancient family portrait to pay a trades- 
man’s bill? 

LOUISE: Part of the bill; it won’t cover 
it all. It probably isn’t worth much 
more than the value of the frame. 


CLERAMBARD: (Disconcerted; looking 
more closely at the picture) For two 
hundred years this picture has hung in 
the banquet hall, and now Francoise de 


CLERAMBARD: You were going to sell this ancient family portrait 
to pay a tradesman's bill? 


LOUISE: Part of the bill; it won't cover it all. 
(Edith Atwater, Claude Dauphin) 


Clérambard, who died fighting for his 
king, is to be sold for the value of the 
frame! How long has this been going 


on? 


LOUISE: How long has what, Hector? 


CLERAMBARD: How long have you been 
creeping out of the house after dark, 
like a dishonest serving wench, to dis- 
pose of the little that remains to us? 


LOUISE: Don’t you know? 


CLERAMBARD: How could I know? This 
is the first time the whole sinister plot 
has been revealed to me! 


Louise: So you don’t know, do you? 
You don’t look. Whether that is the 
portrait of Francois de Clérambard or 
not, I can’t say, but I do know that it 
was in the blue drawing room, not in 
the banquet hall, and that it fell down 
from the wall five years ago. 


CLERAMBARD: I refuse to listen— 


LOUISE: (Vehemently) And I refuse to 
be called a dishonest serving wench 


because I want to buy a morsel of 
bread! 


MME, DE LERE: Which we do need oc- 
casionally, my dear Hector, even though 
our main dish is cat. 


CLERAMBARD: (Dangerously) You hold 
your tongue! (To Louise) And what 
more will you find to sell when the 
pictures are gone? What will be left in 
this old house except ghosts? Ah! But 
you don’t believe in ghosts, and perhaps 
it’s just as well. You'd be selling those, 
too, no doubt, if you could find a buyer! 


MME. DE LERE: If we don’t eat you'll have 
three more ghosts. 


CLERAMBARD: (Loftily) That will do. This 
portrait will not be sold. No portrait 
will be sold. They will remain here— 
where they belong. (Suddenly roaring) 
Get on with your work, all of you! (He 
replaces the picture. They return to 
their machines and work awhile in si- 
lence. There is a knock at the door) 
Come in. 


(A PRIEST enters) 


PRIEST: Excuse me. The gate was open— 
I took the liberty of coming in. 


LOUISE: (Rising) I’m glad you did, Mon- 
sieur le Curé. 


PRIEST: (Bowing) Madame la Comtesse 
... Madame ... Monsieur le Comte .. . 


CLERAMBARD: How do you do? What is it 
you want, and how long will it take 
you? 


PRIEST: Forgive me—but I— 


CLERAMBARD: You're welcome to stay, 
but you mustn’t interfere with our 
work. We don’t have time for prayers 


and lectures. .. . Although we're very 
badly paid, our time is still valuable. 
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LOUISE: (Embarrassed) 


priest: Thank you. I must again ask 





Do sit down, 






Monsieur le Curé. 


you to forgive me — 
CLERAMBARD: Be careful—the picture—!! 


LouIsE: Monsieur le Curé; it is most 
kind of you to come and see us. 


MME, DE LERE: We are the ones who 
should ask to be forgiven— 


PRIEST: Madame? 


MME. DE LERE: For my son-in-law’s man- 
ners, (CLERAMBARD snorts) He is so dis- 
agreeable we're afraid to encourage 
visitors. We’re all the more grateful to 
anyone who runs the risk of calling. 


(A dog is heard barking outside. 
CLERAMBARD listens, looking towards 
the door) 


priest: As your parish priest I have 


been thinking for some time of paying 
you a visit. How is the young Vicomte? 


MME, DE LERE: Dizzy, I’m afraid. 
PRIEST: I’m so sorry! 

MME. DE LERE: He has spells. 
priest: Good Lord! 


LOUISE: He’s a little tired, that’s all. 
Octave, Monsieur le Curé is asking how 
you are. 


octave: (Murmuring) Monsieur le Curé 
. . . How do you do, Monsieur le Curé? 


Priest: (To LovIse) I see your're still 
quite busy. 


LOUISE: You know how things are with 
us, The situation has not improved. 


PRIEST: It often pleases God to reserve 
the greatest suffering for those whom 
he has most greatly honored. 


MME. DE LERE: (Dryly) He honors us 
too much. 


(There is more barking. CLERAMBARD 
gets up and goes out) 


PRIEST: Maybe the end of your trials is 
nearer than you think. As it happens, 
I have come to make a proposition and 
now that Monsieur de Clérambard has 
left the room I can talk more freely. 
You know Monsieur Galuchon, the 
lawyer who lives in the Rue Fantin? 


LouIsE: Yes. My husband has had some 
dealings with him. 


priest: He has three daughters. 


LOUISE: (As the PRIEST apparently has 
nothing further to add; a trifle puzzled) 
Three daughters. 


priest: Exactly. (Another pause) 
Louise: And—? 


PRIEST: The eldest is the one I have in 
mind. 


LOUISE: The one you have in mind, 
Monsieur le Curé? In mind for what? 
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PRIEST: The Galuchons are rich. | should hesitate to name a figure, but 
M. Galuchon's father was a most able and respected—um—horse dealer— 


(Ruth McDevitt, Robert Dryden, Edith Atwater) 





MME. DE LERE: Obviously, Louise, what 
Monsieur le Curé has in mind is that 
Monsieur Galuchon has in mind that he 
would like to marry his eldest daughter 
to Octave. 


priest: (Hastily) The Galuchons are 
rich. I should hesitate to name a figure, 
but M. Galuchon’s father was a most 
able and respected—um—horse dealer— 


LOUISE: (Startled) Horse dealer? 


PRIEST: (Rushing on) And amassed a 
large fortune! And Mme. Galuchon, on 
her side was Mlle. Cudenot, of a well- 
known and highly respected firm of 
Cudenot Freres! 


MME, DE LERE: Of course! 


LOUISE: Excuse me; well-known for 
what? 


PRIEST: Er—groceries, Madame. 
LOUISE: Groceries? 


Priest: (As though this elevated the 
position immeasurably) Wholesale! 


MME. DE LERE: Ah! 
PRIEST: Need I say more? 
LOUISE: I believe so. 


PRIEST: They are wealthy people, excel- 
lent churchgoers of unimpeachable re- 
spectability. It cannot be denied, of 
course, that they are of humble origin. 
As I say, the grandfather was a horse- 
dealer. One must also concede that the 
young lady in question, although not 
positively ugly, is far from beautiful. 








LouIsE: And so they wish to console 
her by making her a vicomtesse? 


priest: She is a young lady of excellent 
upbringing. She will have a large 
dowry, to say nothing of expectations 
from her uncle the hardware merchant. 


Louise: Ah, now a hardware merchant 
has been discovered among the lineage. 
A horse-dealer, a wholesale grocery 
merchant, and now a hardware mer- 
chant. Are you quite certain you have 
not neglected to include any further 
nobility in the ancestry of this family? 


PRIEST: I have only neglected to men- 
tion, Madame la comtesse, that I am 
authorized by M. Galuchon to say he 
would be prepared to assist M. de Clér- 
ambard in paying off the mortgages on 
this house. 


MME, DE LERE: (Blurting it out) We 
accept! 


LOUISE: (Scandalized) Mother! 
MME. DE LERE: Louise, you must accept! 
LOUISE: My husband would never— 


MME. DE LERE: There’s no need to con- 
sult him. Octave is of age—he doesn’t 
need his father’s consent. 


LOUISE: Are you suggesting that we 
should treat our family name, as though 
it were something to be sold? 


MME. DE LERE: There is nothing else to 
sell! Think of Octave! Think of your 
son! Let him escape from this prison! 
You have no right to let consideration 
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of birth stand in the way. (To octave) 
Say something, you idiot? Speak up! 


octave: Let me marry, Mother! Let me 
marry right away! My wife can be bald, 
toothless, one-eyed, anything! If she 
can get me out of this place I shall love 
her with all my heart. But it must hap- 
pen right away because I’m at the very 
end of my strength. 


priest: Never have I heard a statement 
of desire more clearly put. And to con- 
sole you let me assure you most sin- 
cerely that the young lady under dis- 
cussion is neither bald, toothless, nor 
one-eyed—exactly. 


LOUISE: (To OCTAVE, amazed) You are 
aciually prepared to ally yourself to a— 
a hardware merchant? 


octave: If the alternative is knitting 
sweaters for the rest of my life! (To the 
Priest) Is it possible there might also 
be a gas inspector somewhere in the 
family? A distant cousin or nephew to 
whom I might become apprenticed? 


priest: (A little baffled) Nothing was 
said about a gas inspector. 


octave: Well, no matter. A hardware 
merchant is sufficient. At least it would 
provide me with a decent suit of clothes 
and a square meal. 


Louise: Well, marry if you want to, my 
poor boy. I can only hope that you will 
never regret a decision made in a mo- 
ment of despair. (She weeps into her 
handkerchief) 


PRIEST: (Beaming) Since you are all so 
enthusiastic about the proposal it only 
remains for you to persuade M. de 
Clérambard. Tomorrow afternoon—that 
is to say, Sunday—M. Galuchon and his 
family will be happy to call on you. 


MME. DE LERE: We shall receive them. 


Priest: I'll convey the glad tidings to 
M. Galuchon, who is very anxious to 
hear the outcome of my mission. 


(CLERAMBARD returns in a dark mood, 
and sits again at his machine) 


CLERAMBARD: Vicious little mongrel! I 
had to chase it right down into the 
cellar, They must have heard the bark- 
ing half a mile away. 


priest: Are you perhaps referring to 
my dog? I left it outside so that it 
shouldn’t disturb you. Has it—? 


CLERAMBARD: It’s dead. 


priest: (Shocked) Oh, good heavens! 
My poor Toby! How did it happen? 
How did poor Toby—? 


CLERAMBARD: I strangled it. 
Louise: (A skriek) You didn’t! 
CLERAMBARD: With a rope. 
MME, DE LERE: I can’t believe it! 


CLERAMBARD: Can't you, indeed? 
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priest: (Enraged) M. de Clérambard, 
you had no right! You knew the dog 
belonged to me! 


CLERAMBARD: I knew nothing of the kind. 
PRIEST: I repeat, you had no right! 


CLERAMBARD: I had every right! I’m in 
my own home and I can deal with in- 
truders as I see fit, particularly when 
it’s an unpleasant animal that snarls at 
me, 


priest: Toby is not an unpleasant 
animal! 


CLERAMBARD: 
isn’t. 


(Laughing) Not now, he 


MME. DE LERE: You brute! You unbe- 
lievable brute! How could you? 


CLERAMBARD: Why, Mother-in-law, not 
ten minutes ago you were complaining 
about the monotony of your diet. 


MME. DE LERE: (Horrified) I didn’t mean 
you should murder M. le Curé’s dog! 


CLERAMBARD: No matter. Into the salting 
tub he goes, and tomorrow night— 


Priest: (Almost crying with anger) I 
forbid you to do anything of the kind! 


CLERAMBARD: You forbid me? 
priest: I do! The remains belong to me! 


CLERAMBARD: I don’t see how you arrive 
at that conclusion, Monsieur. The law 
specifically states that any game taken 
on the premises of a party belong— 


PRIEST: My Toby was not game! 


CLERAMBARD: The right of possession to 
wild animals killed within the bound- 


aries of— 
priest: And he was not a wild animal! 
LouIse: Hector, I will not tolerate— 


CLERAMBARD: (Shrugging) All right, we 
won't argue! Take the remains and do 
what you like with them. Let’s say no 
more about it. 


LouIse: Hector, this is shameful! Mon- 
sieur le Curé, I don’t know what to say! 
I can’t tell you how embarrassing this is! 


PRIEST: I can well understand how bad 
you must feel about such an act of 
brutality. It is unheard of. 


(A MONK enters through the vestibule 
door. His clothes are worn and dusty 
as if from an endless journey on 
rough roads. He waits a second at the 
door, looks around, and then goes 
straight to CLERAMBARD) 


CLERAMBARD: (Looking up; annoyed, 


pointing toward the priest) I presume 
you want your friend he’s over there. 


MONK: (Very quietly) No; I want you. 


CLERAMBARD: Why? 
MONK: I am Saint Francis of Assisi. 


CLERAMBARD: You’re who? 


MONK: Saint Francis. I heard the cry of 
a dog in anguish and I came to see what 
had happened. 


CLERAMBARD: The whole village probably 
heard the brute squealing. 


MONK: Poor beast—and poor man, too! 
Let me give you this book, it will tell 
you of my life. When you have read it, 
think about it, Above all, think of living 
better than you have until now. (Hav- 
ing placed the book in CLERAMBARD’S 
hand, the MONK waits for a moment, 
shrugs his shoulders and saunters out) 


CLERAMBARD: (Mystified) Now, what was 
all that about? (To the priest) One of 
your friends, I suppose. 


PRIEST: (Stiffly) Sir? 
CLERAMBARD: That man. 
priest: What man, Monsieur? 


CLERAMBARD: (Getting angry) That man 
in the cloak. That—monk, or whatever 
he was! By God, that gate is going to be 
locked from now on! A man tries to get 
a little work done in his own home, and 
a constant stream of priests, beggars, 
and— 


Louise: Hector, what are you talking 
about? 


CLERAMBARD: I’m talking about the re- 
ligious maniac who forced his way in 
here just now, and— Do you mean to 
tell me nobody but me saw him? 


MME. DE LERE: You must be out of your 
mind. 


CLERAMBARD: He was right here in this 


room! 


PRIEST: (Stiffly) I think I had better go 
now. I wish you all a very good evening. 


Louise: Good evening, Monsieur le 
Curé, Octave, show M. le Curé out. 


MME. DE LERE: Monsieur le Curé, I 
could not be more upset if it were my 
own dog. 


priest: I have lost a good friend, and 
he was very fond of me. (To CLERAM- 
BARD) May you, Monsieur, be spared so 
keen a loss! 


(CLERAMBARD snorts) 


octave: (To the priest) Believe me, I 
too am deeply shocked. 


(ocTAvE goes to the door with the 
PRIEST, who opens it and walks out. 
A sound of barking is heard from 
downstairs) 


Priest: (Outside) Toby! He’s alive! It’s 
Toby, my good little Toby! (More bark- 
ing. The priest returns) Oh, M. de 
Clérambard, you were just trying to 
frighten me! 

CLERAMBARD: (Dumbfounded) What? 
I ...? (He gets up, runs to the door, 
looks out and comes slowly back and 
sits down again) Something’s going on. 
I strangled that dog. With a rope. 
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Priest: (Outside again) Yes, Toby, it’s 
your master. Are you glad to see me? 
There, there! I won’t leave you again. 


(Sound of yelping and barking. oc- 
TAVE goes out after the PRIEST) 


MME. DE LERE: What a relief! I thought 
I'd die of shame . . . I must say, I don’t 
particularly care for your idea of a joke! 


Louise: You don’t look at all well, Hec- 
tor. Are you feeling ill? 


CLERAMBARD: Ill? Why, no, I—I— (Mum- 
bling to himself, making throttling ges- 
tures with his hands) Strangled him 
. . . took a piece of rope and strangled 
him .. . stone dead. 


Louise: You're tired. One reaches a 
point where one begins to see things. 
We're all pretty much in that state. 
The time has come to try to find a prac- 
tical way out. Now Monsieur le Curé 
has just offered us a solution. He has 
brought a proposal from M, Galuchon 
that Octave should marry his eldest 
daughter. 


CLERAMBARD: (Absently) Yes . .. yes 

. (Pause) It was a monk with a 
book. Where’s that book? (He looks 
for the book) 


LouIse: Now what is this you keep say- 
ing about a monk? 


CLERAMBARD: A monk in a cloak. With 
a book. I tell you— 


Louise: But there has been nobody 
here except— 


CLERAMBARD: (Finding the book) There. 
This book, it didn’t get here by itself. 
It’s a book, isn’t it? 

Louise: Of course. (She takes the book) 


So you have bought a book. In what 
way does this—? 


CLERAMBARD: Bought a book? Don’t be 
ridiculous, What about this book? How 
did it get here? And what about the 
dog? 


MME. DE LERE: (Icily) I believe Louise 
is trying to talk to you about your 
son’s marriage. I hope you aren’t going 
to continue with this unpleasant joke 
that nobody seems to have thought 
funny. 


Louise: The girl’s ugly. She’s a Galu- 
chon, and her mother’s name was Cu- 
denot. She’s the granddaughter of a 
horse trader on one side and a grocer 
on the other, 


MME. DE LERE: Wholesale. 


Louise: Wholesale. Of course it’s hor- 
rible to think of Octave marrying any- 
one of the kind. But we are not in a 
position to be fussy. The dowry will be 
very large, and the lawyer Galuchon 
has protnised to pay off all the mort- 
gages on the house. So why not accept? 


CLERAMBARD: (Vaguely) Why not? 
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Louise: On the other hand, it is most 
painful to reconcile myself to Octave 
.. , Are you listening to me, Hector? 


CLERAMBARD: (Has begun to leaf through 
the book) What? 


Loutse: What’s wrong with you? I just 
said— 
(A woman of thirty-five enters, at- 
tractive and voluptuous, but sloppily 
dressed. She carries an enamel basin 
under her arm) 


THE woMAN: How do you do? Is this 
the right place? 


(They stare at her in silence) 
Well! This is a warm greeting. 


MME. DE LERE: Good evening. And whom 
have I the honor— 


THE woMAN: The honor? Oh, my! (Sat- 
irizing MME. DE LERE) You have the 
honor, madame, of talking to Mlle. Lé- 
onie Vincent, although the police don’t 
usually include the Mlle. when they 
speak to me. As a matter of fact, pretty 
nearly everybody just calls me the 
Flounder. 


Lourse: (Startled) Good heavens, why. 


THE FLOUNDER: Why do they call me the 
Flounder? Because, you see, I’ve got— 


MME, DE LERE: (Icily) I’m sure none of 
us here are the least bit interested in 
why you are referred to as the— 
Flounder—or anything else. 


THE FLOUNDER: She just asked. 


MME. DE LERE: I repeat, none of us are 
interested in the reason for anything 
except your presence here. That, I must 
confess, is a matter of great and pro- 
found interest. 


THE FLOUNDER: That’s easy. I’m looking 
for a sweater. I heard you had some 
nice ones here, very cheap. 


MME, DE LERE: Certainly not! 


THE FLOUNDER: (Pointing to the sweaters 
on the table)*Aren’t those sweaters? 


MME. DE LERE: They are. But whoever 
told you they were for sale was very 
much mistaken. We work exclusively 
for charity here. 


CLERAMBARD: We work because we don’t 
have a sou. 


MME, DE LERE: (Turning away exasper- 
ated) Oh! And he’s the one who al- 
ways tries to conceal it! 


(THE FLOUNDER approaches LOUISE) 
THE FLOUNDER: Your ladyship— 


Louise: (Coldly) Well—? 


THE FLOUNDER: I'd like—(She drops her 
basin, which falls with a terrific clatter. 
Everyone jumps. MME. DE LERE screeches) 
Oh! I’m sorry! (She picks it up apolo- 
getically) I’m terribly sorry! So clumsy 
of me. (An uncomfortable pause) You're 


probably wondering why I'm walking 
around with a basin. 


LOUISE: I’m not wondering anything of 
the kind. 


THE FLOUNDER: It’s on account of I had 
an accident. The one I used to have— 
the basin, that is—it was a lovely por- 
celain one. On the floor. You’re prob- 
ably wondering why I kept it on the 
floor! 


MME. DE LERE: I am not! 


THE FLOUNDER: Because there’s no table. 
You know how it is with a young girl 
keeping house by herself. You get a bit 
here and a bit there, but you’re always 
short something. Anyway, the basin was 
on the floor. Well—this afternoon I had 
a gentleman visiting me—you know 
what I mean—a handsome, well edu- 
cated gentleman—and just as he was 
putting on his trousers he stumbled and 
put his foot in the basin. 


LouIsE: That will do, thank you! 


THE FLOUNDER: I just want to explain 
why I had to buy a new one. I mean, 
a basin’s the sort of thing a lady can’t 
do without, don’t you know? I mean, 
it’s not just for washing your face and 
your feet and so on, but there’s the 
laundry to be put to soak, and any time 
you have a salad— 


LouIsE: Hector! 


(CLERAMBARD, having idly glanced into 
the book given him by the monk, and 
then become more or less absorbed 
in its contents and hence unrelated to 
the previous conversation, now looks 
up, a little startled) 


CLERAMBARD: What? 


LOUISE: This is intolerable! We might as 
well not be in our own home! 


CLERAMBARD: Why? What’s the matter? 


LouIse: The matter? This—this person 
is the matter! 


CLERAMBARD: Well, what does she want? 
THE FLOUNDER: I want to buy a sweater. 


CLERAMBARD: Who told you there were 
sweaters to buy here? 


THE FLOUNDER: A friend of yours who 
wanted to do me a favor. Mentioning 
ne names, of course. 


MME. DE LERE: I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that we have acquaintances in 
common— 


THE FLOUNDER: You’d be surprised—the 
kind of people I get to know—in my 
work. 


MME. DE LERE: Nor could anything you 
might choose to tell me be surprising. 


CLERAMBARD: (A little impatient) Pick 
out what you want. And please hurry 
up about it. 
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MME. DE LERE: | find it difficult to believe that we 
have acquaintances in common— 


THE FLOUNDER: You'd be surprised—the kind of people 
| get to know—in my work. 


{Ruth McDevitt, Tammy Grimes) 








THE FLOUNDER: Well, at least somebody 
is interested in doing some business 
around here. (Depositing the basin on 
the floor, she proceeds to pick over the 
available sweaters) This one’s not bad— 
wouldn’t do badly on me—sort of pick 
things up a little, you know, one place 
and another. Good color, too. I don’t 
suppose I could try it on? 


LOUISE: Certainly not! 


THE FLOUNDER: Well—I don’t have to. I 
can tell. How much is it? 


CLERAMBARD: Sixty francs. 


THE FLOUNDER: Sixty? Listen— I don’t 
do badly, you understand, but if some- 
body’s told you I do that well, they’re 
mistaken, Sixty’s too much. 


CLERAMBARD: Here’s one for forty. 


THE FLOUNDER: 
worth ten! 


(Rejecting it) It’s not 


MME, DE LERE: (Incensed) Then I suggest 
you try elsewhere and see what you'll 
get for your money! 
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THE FLOUNDER: Oh, this is a shop, after 
all, then, and not just a charitable in- 
stitution? If you must know, I have tried 
elsewhere. Everything’s too expensive, 
or too ugly or just too small. If business 
was properly organized the customer 
would be able to make his own price. 


MME. DE LERE: That would be profitable, 
wouldn’t it? Show me a well run busi- 
ness where that sort of thing is allowed. 


THE FLOUNDER: I'll show you. Just go to 
the square on market day. 


MME. DE LERE: I’m afraid I would never 
dream of making such a journey. 


THE FLOUNDER: If you did you’d know 
what I mean. There’s a couple that sets 
up shop right in front of the statue, He 
plays the accordion and she sings. You 
give them five sous, or ten or twenty, 
or nothing at all if you don’t feel like it. 
You stay as long as you like, and no- 
body bargains with you over the time 
you've been there; and the singers make 
a living, too. 


MME, DE LERE: Since they give away 
nothing, they risk nothing. 


THE FLOUNDER: Give away nothing? Lis- 
ten, you’re wrong there. On market days 
I never miss a song. I'm right in the 
front row the whole time, almost sitting 
on the accordion. I stay as long as I can, 
and when I leave I always take a song 
or two with me. You call that nothing? 
Here’s the last one I got: 


He was so tall and brave and strong 

With eyes of lovely blue. 

He swore we'd love our whole life long 

So what was I to do? 

He won my heart, he took my all, 

And left me a bundle wrapped up in 
a shawl, 


But I don’t want to depress you. 


MME. DE LERE: Well, isn’t that consider- 
ate of you. (To Loutse) I’m going to get 
supper started. 


THE FLOUNDER: You do that, dear. 


(MME, DE LERE exits angrily, after a 
furious look at THE FLOUNDER) 


But the song’s mine, you see, whether 
I paid for it or not. It’ll last a good deal 
longer that your sweaters, (She touches 
her forehead) I put it away on the shelf, 
and it’s there when I want it. I’ve got 
all kinds of songs up there. Here’s a 
funny one, for instance: 


Anatole, oh Anatole, 

I doubt that you’re a man at all, 
Unless I make you lose your head, 
How shall I get you into bed? 


Louise: That will be quite enough, thank 
you! This is not a cabaret. Hector, take 
care of this person, and show her out! 


CLERAMBARD: (Offering her the sweater 
she prefers) Make your own price. 


THE FLOUNDER: Do you mean it? I think 
you are a darling! It’s nice to know 
there are still gentlemen in France. 


CLERAMBARD: What can you afford? 


LouIse: Hector! You’re not going to let 
the first person who comes along take 
away our work for an absurd price? 


CLERAMBARD: Be quiet! How much? 
Louise: This is ridiculous! 


THE FLOUNDER: How about thirty-five 
francs? (CLERAMBARD nods) You don’t 
think it’s enough, do you? Well, let’s 
say forty . . . Look, I can’go as high as 
forty-two, but that’s the limit, (cLerRaAM- 
BARD nods) Thank you. (She gets money 
out of her pocket) Here’s forty, then 
Thank you very much... good bye. 
(She goes out) 


LOUISE: (Annoyed) I’ve heard that 
creature sells herself to the soldiers in 
the garrison for five francs. You have 
no reason at all to treat her better than 
you've ever treated anyone else. 
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CLERAMBARD: Quiet! (More gently) Go 
and help your mother, We won’t work 
tonight. 

Louise: (Dumbfounded) Not work to- 


night! There is something the matter 
with you! 


(LOUISE goes out. CLERAMBARD walks 
up and down the room. THE FLOUNDER 
returns) 


THE FLOUNDER: Excuse me, I forgot my 
basin. (She retrieves it and turns back 
to the door. As she reaches it, she 
bumps into octave, entering. She recoils 
in mock alarm) Good heavens! A man! 
And pressed right against me! What 
would my fiance say? And my parents 
—and the servants! I trust, sir, you are 
a man of honor, and will keep silent! 
(She bursts out laughing) Bye, ’bye, 
dear. 

(She goes out. ocTave stands quite 

still for a moment, as though breath- 

less. Then he goes to his father) 


octave: (Speaking with little nervous 

laughs) The Flou—Flou—Flounder .. . 

it was the Flounder! She was there, in 

the doorway ... She spoke to me... 

She was close ... She looked at me 
. it was the Fl-Fl-Flounder! 


CLERAMBARD: What’s the matter with 
you? Stop stuttering! 


octave: (In despair) She touched me! 
...I felt her hips—her thighs—her 
breasts. (Crying out) Her breasts! 


CLERAMBARD: Never mind. Calm down. 


octave: Calm down? How can I calm 
down? You don’t understand. 


CLERAMBARD: Understand what? Do you 
know that woman? 


octave: No! But for ten years I’ve had 
dreams about her—wanting to go to her 
room—to—to—. . . I was just a child, 
twelve or thirteen, when I first saw 
her .. . I knew where she lived, in that 
little back alley. I went past the house 
and peeped in at the doorway... I 
couldn’t sleep at night. I ran a fever. 
I imagined . . . God knows what I 
imagined. 

CLERAMBARD: And you still think of her? 


octave: I think of her more than ever. 
And I still imagine . . . every time I 
pass that alleyway, I stop and I am 
trembling . . . I feel like . . . (He 
pulls himself together) Oh, what’s the 
use. She’s ten years older than I am, 
and anyway I don’t know why I’m 
telling you this. 


CLERAMBARD: Because I’m your father. 
Go on. 


octave: No, there’s nothing more, any- 
way. I’m going to marry one of the 
Galuchon girls. The ugly one. But it’s 
better than nothing. Are we working 
tonight? 
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CLERAMBARD: No. 


octave: That’s good, (Suddenly becom- 
ing aware of the book in his father’s 
hand) What’s that? 


CLERAMBARD: What? 
octave: What you're holding. 
CLERAMBARD: What does it look like? 


octave: It looks like a book. That’s why 
I asked what it was. 


CLERAMBARD: (Annoyed; handing it to 
him) Of course it’s a book, you idiot! 
What else would it be? 


octave: I don’t know. It’s just I never 
saw you with a book before. (Reading 
the title) The Life of Saint Francis of 
Assisi—Paradise and Company. Are you 
reading this? It’s not the kind of book 
you'll like. 


CLERAMBARD: Why? 


octave: Well from what I remember, 
Francis of Assisi was a monk so full of 
charity that he loved all animals, even 
the wildest ones, and made them love 
him. 

CLERAMBARD: It’s about that? 


octave: You look disappointed. What 
you want is a hunting story, or a thriller. 


CLERAMBARD: (Roaring) What I want is 
to be left in peace for a few moments, 
and not to be insulted at every possible 
opportunity! Get out of here! 


(OCTAVE exits. CLERAMBARD picks up the 
book and sits down. The daylight 
fades. It is almost night. cLERAMBARD 
sits with the book.) 


CLERAMBARD: In the year 1182 there was 
born in Assisi the man who was to be- 
come Saint Francis ... (The air is 
filled with the twittering of birds. A 
thrush’s song is heard) The forest re- 
mains a part of the lost Paradise. Here 
in the deep forests where the sinner 
may again find solace in the company 
of the beasts who were the witnesses of 
his innocence . . . (Twittering of birds) 
The scent of roots, and the song of birds 
subdue the powers of evil lurking in the 
depths of our poor hearts. At times God 
even goes so far in his kindness as to 
place robbers beside the path, in order 
to help the rich to rid themselves of a 
burden too heavy for those who seek to 
walk in the ways of the Lord. (A 
nightingale sings) Someone is tugging 
at my pocket. Why, it’s my friend the 
squirrel! You’ve come at a good time, 
little brother, I have a stock of nuts. 
Oh, look how clever he is! He’s climb- 
ing into my pocket! He’s tickling me! 
(CLERAMBARD bursts out laughing. All the 
birds sing. A wolf howls) Good day, 
brother wolf, good day. Don’t look so 
miserable, poor wolf! I know what has 
happened. You have just eaten a lamb. 
Were you not created to eat lambs? It 
is a part of the order of the world, and 


when you eat a lamb you do so to the 
glory of God; you utter a song in praise 
of His goodness and strength. It may 
sound a little harsh in the ears of men; 
but in the ears of God it is sweet like 
the song of the birds who live on worms. 
(The wolf whines softly) Listen, brother 
wolf, listen to the song of the birds. It 
is your own song. Your howling sounds 
the same in the ears of God. Listen, 
wolf .. . (Lovely twittering of all the 
birds. CLERAMBARD goes on reading) 


Curtain 


Scene Il 


As in Scene I except that the knitting 
machines have disappeared. LouIseE and 
OCTAVE are busy putting the sofa and 
armchairs back in their places. The room 
is flooded with sunshine. 


LOUISE: (Agitated) Don’t tell me ’s 
normal. 


octave: I don’t see that there is any- 
thing to worry about. 


LOUISE: Don’t just stand there and say 
there isn’t anything to worry about. 
He’s been locked up in that room for 
twenty-four hours, he refuses to come 
out, he doesn’t let anybody in and you 
say there is nothing to worry about. 


octave: What does it matter? If that’s 
the way he wants to spend the Sunday. 


LOUISE: Without sleeping? Without 
eating? 

octave: He may have slipped down to 
the kitchen during the night. 


LouIsE: How can you be so coldblooded 
about it? Aren’t you at all worried? 


octave: Why should I be worried? He 
isn’t lost. We know where he is. 


LOUISE: But what can he be doing alone 
in that room? 


octave: I haven’t the faintest idea. But 
as far as I am concerned he can stay 
there. 


Louise: You know, Octave, I have a 
feeling that this may have something to 
do with the Galuchon proposition. 


octave: Did he say anything? 


Louise: When I brought it up yesterday 
he said “why not”? That was all. 


octave: Oh, good. Then he is not op- 
posed to it. 


LOUISE: Maybe he changed his mind. 
Perhaps that is what is upsetting him 
so. What are we going to do? The Gal- 
uchons will be here in half an hour. 


octave: Well, he’d better decide one 
way or the other. I must know whether 
he consents or——whether I have to get 
along without his consent. 
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LOUISE: Octave, do you really think you 
will be happy with that girl? 
octave: Now, Mother, why do you ask? 


Nobody’s pretending that it is a love 
match. 


LouIse: That’s what I mean. It’s a ter- 
rible sacrifice for you. 


ocTAvE: It’s not, and I want to go 
through with it. 

Louise: Oh I wish your father would 
come out of that room. What can he be 
doing up there? 

octave: When I left him last night he 
was reading a book. 


Louise: A book? Now don’t tell me 
that’s normal. He hates reading. And 
you still say there is nothing to worry 
about? 
(MME, DE LERE enters in a highly agi- 
tated frame of mind) 


MME. DE LERE: Louise! Oh-h-h-h! 
Lourse: (Startled) Mother, what is it? 
MME. DE LERE: (With a sob) It’s Hector. 
LouIse: What about him? 

MME. DE LERE: Oh-h-h! It’s too awful. 
LOUISE: Have you seen him? 


MME. DE LERE: I’ve just come from his 
room! 


Louise: Well? What is it? (Gasping) 
He’s dead! Octave! Your father’s dead! 


MME, DE LERE: (Roaring) Whatever gives 
you that idea? He’s as fit as a fiddle. 


LOUISE: (Sitting down) What a shock 
you gave me. 


MME, DE LERE: What a shock he gave me. 
That dreadful man! 


LOUISE: Well then what did happen, 
Mother? 


MME. DE LERE: I was passing his room 
just now, having just returned from 
church, and I wondered if he was still 
locked in. I stopped outside his door. I 
could hear him walking up and down. 
I called out, “Hector, are you there?” 


Louise: But if you heard him walking 
up and down you must have known he 
was there. 


MME, DE LERE: Well, what should I have 
said? 

Louise: (Helplessly) I don’t know. What 
happened then? 


MME. DE LERE: I called out again, “Hector, 
I know you're there!” Still no reply. So 
I looked through the keyhole. 


LouIsE: (Admonishing) Mother, I don’t 
think you should have looked through 
the keyhole. 


MME. DE LERE: But I was afraid he might 
be ill—unconscious .. . 


octave: Walking up and down? 
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LoutsE: Mother, will you please say 
what happened? Did he answer you? 


MME. DE LERE: (Thin-lipped) He did. He 
must have crept to the door while I was 
focusing through the keyhale—because 
suddenly I heard his voice—not a quar- 
ter of an inch from me—saying . . . 


LouIsE: Saying what? 


MME, DE LERE: Louise, your husband has 
said many coarse things to me during 
the past twenty-five years, but he has 
never gone as far as this before. 


Louise: Mother, you must tell me what— 


MME, DE LERE: Octave—Come here... 
I'll whisper it into your ear... (He 
goes to her; she whispers a word in 
his ear. He gives a gasping chuckle) It’s 
all very well to laugh. 


octave: (To Louise) Don’t worry. It’s 
not serious. He—he was a little impa- 
tient, that’s all. 


LouIsE: I said to Octave just now, he 
must be terribly unhappy. Don’t be 
angry with him.—But you’re back quite 
early, aren’t you? 


MME, DE LERE: I wanted to get tea ready 
for our visitors. Incidentally, I saw the 
Galuchons at church. I saw the eldest 
daughter. She’s certainly no beauty! 


Louise: (To octave) Did you hear that? 
I can’t let you sacrifice yourself this 
way. We must think of a way to get out 
of it! 

octave: (Frantic) We'll do nothing of 
the kind. I’m going to get married and 


I wouldn’t care if she had no money, no 
teeth, or even if she had no— 


Louise: (Shocked) Octave! (A long si- 
lence. LOUISE sighs. octave looks straight 
in front of him) 


MME. DE LERE: And I met someone else— 
a meeting I would sooner have been 
spared—that Vincent woman! 


octave: (Interested) Where? Where did 
you see her? 


MME, DE LERE: On the street. And she 
was wearing the red sweater Hector 
sold her yesterday. 


octave: Did it suit her? 


MME. DE LERE: (Sniffing) The woman’s 
obviously incapable of selecting a gar- 
ment of the proper size. You should 
have seen her, strolling along with a 
cigarette in her mouth and her hands 
on her hips . . . (MME. DE LERE demon- 
strates) As I passed her she said, “So 
we're off to church, are we—us and our 
umbrella?” 


OcTAVE: Ha! 
LOUISE: You didn’t answer, of course. 


MME. DE LERE: Naturally not. But I felt 
myself going scarlet. Oh, what times we 
live in! . . . Well, I better go and 
change, and start getting things ready. 


Louise: I'll help you. 


MME, DE LERE: Don’t bother. I can man- 

age. 
(Enter CLERAMBARD in the same dress- 
ing gown and bowler hat. MME. DE 
LERE looks him up and down rancor- 
ously, snorts, and leaves the room. 
OCTAVE rises, LOUISE comes to him 
anxiously) 

Louise: (Timidly) Oh, Hector! I was so 

worried about you... you must be 

hungry. 


CLERAMBARD: No, I’ve had something to 
eat. 


OCTAVE: 
you? 


(To toutse) What did I tell 


LouIsE: Do you realize that you were 
locked in for twenty-four hours? 


CLERAMBARD: I had no sense of time. 


LOUISE: But what were you doing all by 
yourself? 


CLERAMBARD: I was reading .. . (Pause) 
. and thinking. 

Louise: For twenty-four hours? What 

in the world were you thinking about? 


CLERAMBARD: You wouldn’t understand. 
Your mind is not yet ready to receive 
the message. But don’t worry. I will not 
leave you in ignorance. (Pause) No one 
here shall be left in ignorance. First of 
all you will read this book. (He pulls 
the book out of his pocket and shows it 
to LOUISE) 


Louise: Life of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Published by—by— 


CLERAMBARD: (Impatient) Paradise and 
Company. Never mind “published by.” 


octave: (Taking the book) Yes, you see, 
Mother? That’s the book he was start- 
ing to read last night. (To CLERAMBARD) 
Didn’t it bore you? 


CLERAMBARD: (His eyes flashing) Bore 
me? 

octave: The lives of the saints don’t 
generally make the liveliest kind of 
reading. 


CLERAMBARD: Idiot! 
LOUISE: Hector! 


CLERAMBARD: I speak only the truth, my 
dear, and the truth is often painful! (To 
octave) I’ve been thinking a great deal 
about you while I was alone. I’ve been 
thinking, among other things, of your 
spiritual salvation. I have asked myself 
whether I shall have to drive you to it 
by beatings . . . and repeated kicks. 


octave: (Hastily) I’m sure there’s some 
other way, Father! 


CLERAMBARD: Silence! (Continuing) .. . 
or whether in spite of the obvious it 
may be possible to turn your soul to- 
wards the truth by methods more in ac- 
cordance with my natural affection as 
a father. 
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octave: Oh, I hope so! 


CLERAMBARD: We shall see. In any case, 
you will oblige me by reading this book 
this very day. 


octave: (Meekly) Yes, Father. (Weigh- 
ing it) All of it? 


CLERAMBARD: (Booming) Every syllable! 


octave: (Cowed) Yes, very well, Father. 
(He puts the book down on the chest 
and is about to sit, too, when he sees 
something on the chest and recoils with 
a screech) Oh-h-h! 


LouIse: (Whirling around) What is it, 
Octave? Are you dizzy again? 

OCTAVE: 
a spider! 


(Pointing in horror) Mother, 


Louise: Where? 


octave: There—there on the chest! Ugh! 


Louise: (Seeing it) Ugh! It’s enormous! 
I'll fix it! (She grabs a newspaper and 
rolls it up in a businesslike fashion) 
Get away, Octave .. . (She vloses in on 
the spider) 


CLERAMBARD: (Quietly) Leave the little 
creature alone. 


LouIse: Don’t worry . . . I won’t miss. 
CLERAMBARD: (Still quiet) Leave it alone. 


LOUISE: In another moment he'll be left 
quite alone. 


CLERAMBARD: (Roaring) Let it alone, I 
tell you! 


Louise: Let it run up and down the fur- 
niture—a spider? 


CLERAMBARD: I see no reason why you 
should kill a spider that has done you 
no harm. If you were killing it to eat, 
I could understand. But here there is 
no necessity, So why kill it? 


Loutse: Why? The house is shabby 
enough as it is. At least I like it to be 
clean. 


CLERAMBARD: Clean it, then, and leave 
the spiders alone. 


Louise: That’s impossible. How can I 
keep the house clean with spiders run- 
ning all over the place? Nothing dis- 
gusts me more than spiders! 


CLERAMBARD: Miserable creature. 
Louise: Are you referring to me? 
CLERAMBARD: I was referring to you. 


Louise: (Near tears) Hector! Your own 
wife? In front of your own son? Miser- 
able creature? Hector! 


CLERAMBARD: (Ignoring her; crooning 
over the chest) Spider, my little sister, 
you are welcome in my home. Only 
yesterday I was an ignorant clod who 
would have allowed my wife to destroy 
you. But a ray of light has entered my 
heart, and I am conscious of the tender- 
ness and respect which a man owes to 
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all creatures. There is nothing repulsive 
about you. Your body is smoothly oval. 
Your long hairy legs are exquisitely 
embroidered. You are like the petal of 
a flower. (To octave severely) Well, 
isn’t she? 

octave: (Baffled) Oh, yes, Father! Of 
course she is! 


CLERAMBARD: Henceforth you will be the 
joy of our house, and our friendship for 
you shall warm our hearts. 


LoutIse: Look at the little horror—run- 
ning up the wall! 


CLERAMBARD: Run, little sister, run! This 
is your home. You are free to come and 
go as you please. In this house you have 
no need to live in hiding! 


LOUISE: It might not be such a bad idea, 
however. 


CLERAMBARD: (Looks sternly at LOUISE, 
then back to the spider) Your life is as 
precious to me as that of my own wife. 


LouIsE: What a compliment. Now would 
you mind telling me what all this is 
about? You kill any dog, rabbit or cat 
that happens to run across your way 
and now this touching concern for a 
spider— 


CLERAMBARD: You have every right to be 
puzzled, my dear. 


LoutsE: I’m glad I still retain some rights 
around here. 


CLERAMBARD: It is perfectly true. 1 am 
a brute, a torturer, a sadistic murderer 
stained with the blood of innocent 
victims .. . 


LOUISE: (Exasperated) Hector, I didn’t 
say that! All I meant was that— 


CLERAMBARD: Yes, I have killed cats, I 
have killed dogs and worse, I have 
taken an evil joy in doing it. I do not 
think I shall ever forget it, and I hope 
you will never cease to remind me of it. 
I have never killed anything except 
animals, but I have no doubt that I 
should have been equally capable of 
killing men, Indeed, I had already 
thought of it. 


Lourse: You hadn't! 


CLERAMBARD: I had, I tell you, and more 
than once. My dear Louise, if you only 
realized the sort of man I was! But 
yesterday, mercifully, I found my road 
to Damascus. Henceforth I am the friend 
of the animals; and I shall protect them 

... (Shouting) ... all of them, no 
matter what they are! 


LOUISE: Well, you’re beyond me, Hector; 
first one extreme, then the other. It’s 
too much for me. 


CLERAMBARD: (Tenderly; of the spider) 
There . . . she’s gone and hidden her- 
self behind the portrait. Perhaps at this 
moment she’s peeping around the edge 
of the frame to see what I’m doing. How 


charming those little creatures are! (He 
goes to the portrait and coos at the un- 
seen creature, LOUISE and OCTAVE ex- 
change a look) 


octave: (Clearing his throat) I don’t 
like to change the subject, Father .. . 
But, in case you have forgotten, M. 
Galuchon and his wife are coming to 
call on us today—with their three 
daughters. 


CLERAMBARD: (Turning; puzzled) Who is 
coming? 

Louise: M. Galuchon. Very shortly. 
CLERAMBARD: (Frowning) What for? 


Louise: What for? Oh, Hector! (To 
octave) You see? I was right. (To 
CLERAMBARD) He is coming to discuss the 
marriage. 

CLERAMBARD: Oh, yes, this marriage. I 
had forgotten. Has anything been settled 
yet? 

LOUISE: How could it have been settled? 
The Curé only mentioned it for the first 


time yesterday. I spoke to you about 
it but— 


CLERAMBARD: So much. the better. Then 
it is simply a matter of telling the Gal- 
uchons we have other plans for Octave. 


octave: Mother! 


Louise: We have no other plans. Hector, 
what are you talking about? 


CLERAMBARD: About Octave; and his 
marriage. 

LOUISE: Exactly. So am I. The Gal- 
uchons ... 


CLERAMBARD: What do the Galuchons 
have to do with this? I have decided 
that Octave shall marry Léonie. 

Louise: Léonie? Who’s Léonie? I know 
of nobody named Léonie. 

CLERAMBARD: Of course you do! Every- 
body knows Léonie. The—er what is it? 
—the Flounder? 


LouIsE: (Realizing) The Flounder? 
Sometimes when you joke it comes as 
such a shock that for a moment I don’t— 


CLERAMBARD: I am not joking. 


LouIse: Then your mind is going. Have 
you lost all sense, all dignity? 


CLERAMBARD: Never mind about dignity. 


LOUISE: Don’t you know that the police 
commissioner has called her a disgrace 
to the town. 


CLERAMBARD: That in itself is to her 
favor. 


LouIsE: You evidently feel you know 
more about her than the police com- 
missioner! 


CLERAMBARD: And you think you're bet- 
ter than she? 


LOUISE: (Screeching) Don’t you? Are 
you now telling me you consider the 
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mother of your son no better than a 
common prostitute? 


CLERAMBARD: Exactly! 


Louise: (Roaring) Are there any more 
results of all this reading and thinking 
that you’d like to reveal to me? First 
I’m told you regard a filthy little spider’s 
life more precious than my own, and 
now it appears I’m no better in your 
eyes than a common prostitute! What 
more, Hector, what next? Listen closely, 
Octave ... You’re about to learn the 
esteem with which readers and thinkers 
regard their wives! 


CLERAMBARD: In what way does it offend 
you, my dear, to be compared to an un- 
happy, humble creature whose mis- 
fortunes entitle her to- our love and 
respect? 


Lourse: She’s still a slut. 


CLERAMBARD: Who will do us immeasur- 
able honor if she consents to marry this 
great nincompoop! 


LouIse: You are talking about your son. 


CLERAMBARD: My son is a blockhead, a 
barrel of impurity, a heap of worthless 
rubbish, and so am I, and so are you! 


LOUISE: (As reasonably as she can man- 
age under the circumstances) I don’t 
think I'm a—a—a barrel of impurity, 
Hector. 


CLERAMBARD: We all are; we are nothing 
but arrogant landowners who do not 


have the wisdom to prefer spiritual 
riches to empty glitter. 


Loutse: For the sake of that empty 
glitter, as you call it, we have struggled 
on for years, starving, freezing and 
dressed in rags! Glitter has nothing to 
do with it; what we are discussing now 
is honor! 


CLERAMBARD: Silence, you frivolous 
woman! 


Louise: I cannot be silent! To enable 
Octave to escape from this misery, I 
have reluctantly brought myself to 
agree to his marrying into hardware, 
horse and grocery—wholesale. But if 
you think I'll go so far as to agree to 
his marrying a trollop— 


CLERAMBARD: (Piously) The Flounder, in 
her abject state, is closer to God than 
all the lawyers’ daughters in the district. 
When in her humility she lifts her 
tattered skirts for a soldier’s money, 
who do you think is there at her side, 
gazing with benevolence upon the 
sacrifice? 


octave: (Interested) Who? 
Louise: (Fiercely) Never mind who! 


(To CLERAMBARD) Now, you are not only 
stupid—you are obscene. 


CLERAMBARD: Her wretchedness and her 
shame will cause the gates of Heaven 
to open for her, and there the murk of 
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her existence will shine gloriously about 
her, like stars! But you, my dear, with 
your honor and your dignity—you are 
a trash can! A garbage can! 


Louise: Am I, indeed? 


CLERAMBARD: A garbage can filled to the 
brim with pride and greed, and covered 
on top with title deed and coronets! But 
beware, garbage can, beware! You await 
the fate which lies in store for all gar- 
bage cans! A day will come when you 
will be—will be—collected! 


LouIsE: Oh .. . you... . you vulgar 
peasant, how dare you speak to me like 
this? Octave—protect your mother! 


octave: (Meekly) Be quiet, Father. You 
don’t know what you're saying. 


CLERAMBARD: You're a garbage can too, 
my son! But there is still hope for you. 
You may be saved by the good fortune 
of marrying the humblest of wives, and 
sharing her shame in the eyes of God. 
People will point towards you. They'll 
insult you . . . they may even stone 
you. 


octave: I don’t see what makes you so 
delighted at the prospect. 


LOUISE: (Recovering some of her com- 
posure; coldly) If we have concluded all 
this rubbish, perhaps we can turn our 
minds to a sensible discussion of your 
son’s future. 


CLERAMBARD: That is where my mind is 
at the moment. 


Louise: Is it, really? It certainly has 
succeeded in disguising its whereabouts. 


CLERAMBARD: It is my wish that Octave 
should live as his heart dictates, and 
not sacrifice himself for the sake of 
money. No; he shall marry the woman 
he loves. 


LoutsE: The woman he loves? I was 
wrong, Hector; forgive me. I called you 
insane. You're not. I’m insane; I hear 
things that haven’t been said. 


CLERAMBARD: (To ocTAvE) You love the 
Flounder, don’t you? (A pause) Well, 
don’t you? 
octave: As a matter of fact, I—I hardly 
know ... 


CLERAMBARD: Nonsense. Of course you 
love her. 


octave: (Looking in embarrassment to- 
ward LovuIse) I really haven't had 
enough experience to be able to say— 


CLERAMBARD: Then you must turn to a 
loving, understanding father for guid- 
ance and counsel. You love her! There- 
fore, I shall get dressed and then call 
upon her, formally asking her hand in 
marriage. I see no reason to waste any 
more time. 


LOUISE: (As he starts for the door) Hec- 
tor! For the last time, I positively re- 


fuse to allow—(CLERAMBARD exits, LOUISE 
looks after him unbelievingly. To oc- 
TaveE) He’s going to do it. He’s actually 
going to do it. It’s unbelievable. Well, 
there’s no doubt about it now: your 
father’s gone mad. Stark, raving mad. 
And that look he had in his eyes. Well 
—if he’s mad he’s mad, and there’s 
nothing we can do about it. Fortunately, 
I’ve still got a head on my shoulders. 
Octave, you will marry the lawyer’s 
daughter. 


octave: (Without enthusiasm) Yes... . 
(He gives Louise a hasty glance from 
the side) I—I don’t quite like the idea 
of going against Father’s wishes. 
LOUISE: You don’t like what? (In a 
stern voice) Octave, you aren’t telling 
me the truth! 


octave: I am. Honestly I am. 


Louise: You’re hiding something from 
me. 


octave: I’m not. I’m not hiding anything. 
Louise: You know that woman! 

octave: I’ve never even spoken to her. 
Louise: You do know her. 


octave: How could that be possible? I 
live here like an animal in a cage. I 
don’t even have a friend. And now you 
think I have had an affair with a 
woman? 


Louise: Why did your father say you 
loved her? And why didn’t you deny it? 


octave: What would have been the 
point? You know perfectly well he 
never listens to to what I say. Anyway, 
it wasn’t the right moment. Father’s 
full of the most extraordinary ideas to- 
day. Think of all that fuss he made 
about a spider! 


Louise: (Recalling the spider) A-ha! 
Yes—I'd nearly forgotten that spider! 
(She picks up the newspaper) I’m com- 
ing, little sister! I’m coming! (She gets 
up on a chair, moves the picture frame 
and hits the wall) 


octave: (Bobbing up and down; giggling 
with excitement) Kill it! Kill it! Mother, 
kill it! 


Louise: I missed! There it is, running 
along the wall! 


octave: Look out, you’ll fall! 


LOUISE: (Getting down from the chair) 

Where is it? I’ve lost it? 

ocTAvE: (Pointing) There! There! 
(LOUISE swings at the wall) 

Missed again! It’s on the floor now! 


LouIsE: Where? 


octave: There! It’s terrified! Look how 
it runs! 


(LOUISE and OcTAVE go down on all 
fours) 
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Louise: Don’t let 
furniture! 
OcTAvVE: It’s coming your way! Hit it! 
(He laughs hysterically) 
(Louse hits at the spider with the 
newspaper) 
Louise: Ah! Ah! I got it! (Sounds from 
the garden) Here they are already. 
Talk to them until I’ve fixed my hair. 


(LOUISE and OCTAVE exit. CLERAMBARD 
enters by other door. He is in shirt- 
sleeves, with trousers, braces hanging 
down, and bowler hat) 


it run under the 


CLERAMBARD: Louise, what have you 
done with my collar stud? . . . Nobody 
around? (Smiles) But of course. There’s 
my little sister, the spider. (He sees the 
picture frame hanging crookedly and 
lifts it up) Someone has moved the pic- 
ture ... Spider, where are you? (He 
looks about him and sees the newspaper 
lying on the floor. He lifts it up) They’ve 
killed her! In spite of everything I 
said! They killed her . . . the brutes. 
(He bends down) Murderers! Tortur- 
ers! (He collects the remains of the 
spider on the newspaper) Poor little 
sister, you were too small! 


(Enter MME. DE LERE. She gives a 
housewifely glance round the room) 


(CLERAMBARD looks up from the news- 
paper) I suppose you were one of the 
assassins? 

MME. DE LERE: (Loftily) Assassin? Be- 
fore you speak to me again you will 
kindly apologize for what you said to 
me upstairs, I demand an apology. 


CLERAMBARD: And I demand to know 
whether you helped to murder this little 
creature? 


MME. DE LERE: What creature? 


CLERAMBARD: (Thrusting the newspaper 
under her nose) This one. 


MME, DE LERE: (Recoiling) What are you 
pushing in my face? It’s revolting! 


CLERAMBARD: (Softened) Yes, it is re- 
volting, isn’t it? Forgive me for having 
suspected you. I’m sure you're incapable 
of cruelty. 


MME, DE LERE: I don’t know what should 
have made you think otherwise. 


CLERAMBARD: Perhaps of all of us you 
are the one nearest to God. I hope to be 
able to do something for you. But first, 
you must get it well into your head 
that you’re an unclean being, frozen 
with pride and lies, a wretched earth- 
worm, a repulsive scorpion. 

MME, DE LERE: Am I indeed? Well, let 
me tell you what I think of you. I think 
you are a boor and an idiot. 

CLERAMBARD: (Pointing a finger at her) 
You see? You can’t bear to be told the 
truth. But trust me. I'll help you. 
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MME, DE LERE: Is this the way you pro- 
pose to appear before the Galuchons? 
I can hear them in the garden now. 


CLERAMBARD: (Gazing at the remains of 
the spider; removing his hat) Poor little 
sister! (Sadly shaking his head, he 
walks out) 


MME. DE LERE puts a chair in line with 
the others. LOUISE comes in, preceding 
MME, GALUCHON. The THREE GALUCHON 
DAUGHTERS follow, then M. GALUCHON 
and OCTAVE) 


MME. GALUCHON: How delighted I am! 
And the children are delighted too. 
Aren’t you, girls? 


THE DAUGHTERS: Yes, Mamma! 


Loutse: This is the first time I have had 
the pleasure of meeting your daughters. 
(Coldly) Very charming. 


MME. DE LERE: (To MME. GALUCHON) How 
do you do, Madame? So nice to see you. 
And these are the young ladies whose 
acquaintance I have been so anxious to 
make! (Looks at them through the 
lorgnette) 


MME, GALUCHON: Too kind. Let me intro- 
duce Brigitte, our youngest. And this is 
Etiennette. And this is Evelyne, the 
eldest. 


(The cIRts curtsey) 


MME, DE LERE: I’m charmed, my dears 
.. . Really, they’re delightful! 


M. GALUCHON: (To MME. DE LERE) Allow 
me, Madame, to offer my respects. 


MME. DE LERE: Delighted! . . . 


LOUISE: Let’s all sit down. (She sits in 








an armchair beside MME. GALUCHON. MME. 
DE LERE and M, GALUCHON sit opposite) 


MME. DE LERE: (Pointing to the settee) 
Sit there, my dears. 


(The cits sit down. OCTAVE remains 
standing) 


LOUISE: I must apologize for my hus- 
band’s absence. He had to go into town 
on business. 


M. GALUCHON: I quite understand. The 
days aren’t long enough for a busy man. 
One even has to work on Sundays. I, 
myself .. . (Examining his fingernails) 
. . . have an appointment at five o’clock 
which will make it necessary for me to 
leave before my wife. So I hope I may 
be forgiven if I come promptly to the 
reason for our visit. 


Louise: Of course. Octave, take the 
young ladies downstairs and show them 
the dueling hall. 


mM. GALUCHON: Ah! The famous dueling 
hall! 


LouIse: Yes. You can still see the exact 
spot where the Baron de Malefroi was 
pinned to the door by the old Marchal 
de Clérambard. It’s an historical sur- 
vival which I am sure will interest the 
young ladies. 


MME. GALUCHON: Indeed it will! They'll 
be enchanted! Won’t you, girls? 


THE DAUGHTERS: Yes, Mamma! 


octave: (To the paucHrers) If you'll 
follow me. (He goes out, followed by 
the DAUGHTERS) 


MME. GALUCHON: The Vicomte is so gay 
and high-spirited. 





MME. GALUCHON: How delighted | am! And the children are delighted too. 
Aren't you, girls? 
THE DAUGHTERS: Yes, Mamma! 
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MME, DE LERE: He’s a charming boy, 
with a most affectionate nature. 


M. GALUCHON: The Curé has informed us 
of your favorable response to the pro- 
posal which he conveyed to you. For 
our part, we are no less happy than 
yourselves at the thought of such a 
suitable match, and we are entirely 
ready to take the necessary steps to 
bring it about. (A silence) Evelyne will 
bring as her dowry a most attractive 
estate which will furnish the young 
couple with a delightful residence. I 
may add that they will be able to live 
comfortably on the income from the 
property. (A longer silence) The dowry 
will be rounded off by an additional 
sum of a hundred thousand francs. 
(More silence. He frowns slightly) One 
hundred thousand francs. (Still no re- 
action from LOUISE and MME. DE LERE. 
M. GALUCHON taps his ear slightly: he is 
a bit hard of hearing; to MME. GALUCHON) 
Did they say something? I didn’t quite 
hear— 


LouIsE: (Studying the picture molding) 
M. Galuchon, I’m sorry the Curé did not 
tell us yesterday what the dowry was to 
be. You would have been spared the 
trouble of calling on us and entering 
upon a discussion which I fear is not 
likely to lead anywhere. I'm so sorry, 
but I’m afraid your proposal is laugh- 
ably inadequate. I would even go so 
far as to call it . . . frivolous. 


M. GALUCHON: (To MME. GALUCHON) She’d 
go so far as to call it what? 


MME, GALUCHON: Frivolous. 


M. GALUCHON: Frivolous .. . oh, I see. 
(Then, it penetrating): My dear madam! 
Frivolous . . .? 


LOUISE: (As M. GALUCHON leans forward 
to hear better; raising her voice slightly) 
You are perhaps not aware that the 
name of Clérambard is a part of the 
history of France! 


M. GALUCHON: Aware of it? Of course 
I'm aware of it. If I have been some- 
what hasty, I trust you will forgive me. 
I named the figure of a hundred thou- 
sand francs simply by way of opening 
the discussion. 


LouIsE: I have always heard the highest 
opinions expressed of your intelligence, 
your honesty and the religious senti- 
ments which are held in such honor in 
your family. It is because of this that 
I was inclined to favor your proposal. 
But we are evidently so far apart in 
our views that perhaps it would be 
better not to discuss the matter any 
further. 


M. GALUCHON: But I am sure we can 
reach an agreement! Won’t you tell me 
exactly what you have in mind? 


LouIsE: I don’t see how Octave can de- 
cently make your daughter the Vicom- 
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tesse de Clérambard for less than a 
million. 

MME. DE LERE: That’s exactly what I 
think. 

M. GALUCHON: (To MME. GALUCHON) What 
did she say? I thought I heard her say 
a—(To voutse) A million! Good hea- 
vens! Have you any conception of what 
a million is? There’s nothing on earth 
worth buying at that price! You were 
quite right, Madame. There is no hope 
of our coming to an agreement. 


MME. GALUCHON: Don’t give up too 
quickly, Eugene. I’m sure Mme. la 
Comtesse hasn’t spoken her last word. 


LouIse: There are certain aspects of the 
matter which I should have preferred 
to pass over in silence. But since you 
oblige me to do so, I must remind you 
that this marriage cannot be treated as 
though it were the consummation of a 
romantic love affair, You can well un- 
derstand that the heir to a great name 
and an illustrious line does not lightly 
ally himself to horse-traders and gro- 
cers, however honorable and wholesale 
they may be. 


M. GALUCHON: To be frank, the consider- 
ations of birth are of less importance in 
our circle than they are in yours. To us 
the title of Vicomte is a mere adornment. 


LouIse: In that case it is far better that 
we should drop the subject. 


MME. GALUCHON: I’m sure my husband 
spoke more hastily than he intended. 
Didn’t you, Eugene? 


M. GALUCHON: Well, perhaps I was a 
little hasty. I can’t deny that I have the 
highest respect for aristocracy. But all 
the same, Madame—a million! 


Loutse: There is another point which I 
should have preferred to pass over in 
silence, assuming that none of us would 
overlook it in the course of our dis- 
cussion, But it does not seem to have 
occurred to you. When a young man 
chooses a girl to be his wife, it is gen- 
erally because he is conscious of at- 
tractions which are not wholly moral or 
spiritual. 


MME. GALUCHON: (Rising wrathfully) 
This time, Madame, it is I who see little 
likelihood of our reaching an agree- 
ment! Eugene— 


M. GALUCHON: (Trying to sit her back 
down again) Gently, my dear 
gently. 


MME. GALUCHON: Our daughter’s looks 
have been slighted! 


M. GALUCHON: (Nodding sadly) They 
have, my dear, they have, but I’m afraid 
by nobody in this room. Sit down, my 
dear. (MME. GALUCHON subsides) What 
you say is true, Mme, la Comtesse .. . 
But let us not forget that love often 
works miracles. 


LOUISE: One has to bring about the con- 
ditions in which the miracle can happen. 


M. GALUCHON: I’m not denying it, but 
still—a million! 


LOUISE: (To MME. GALUCHON) As my 
mother told you just now, Octave has 
a very affectionate nature. 


MME. DE LERE: No one could be more 
kind and gentle—with so much delicacy! 


MME. GALUCHON: You must admit, Eu- 
gene, that this is just the sort of hus- 
band dear Evelyne needs. 


M. GALUCHON: I admit it, I admit it! 
I am only too anxious to come to terms! 
If Mme. la Comtesse would be prepared 
to make some slight concession . . . 


LOUISE: I can assure you, the concession 
has already been made. 


M. GALUCHON: But just a small reduc- 
tion— 
(Louise jerks her head in a way which 
indicates that she is offended) 


MME, GALUCHON: Eugene— 


M. GALUCHON: Oh, very well. I suppose 
I must do what you want, but I must 
say, it’s a hard bargain—a hard bargain. 


(The DAUGHTERS come back with 


OCTAVE) 


MME. DE LERE: And here are the children! 
Well, and have you seen the historic 
dueling hall? 


EVELYNE: Yes, Madame. It was very 
interesting indeed. Monsieur Octave 
showed us the big door and the place 
where the Comte de Clérambard’s 
sword went right into the wood. It was 
thrilling! (She sits down on the settee 
with her sisters) 


MME. GALUCHON: 
sensitive. 


Dear Evelyne is so 


MME. DE LERE: So’s Octave. 


M, GALUCHON: They didn’t fight for noth- 
ing in those days. I expect there was a 
skirt mixed up in it somehow. 


MME. GALUCHON: (In an undertone) 
Eugene! (Pointing to the cmts) Really! 


LouIse: (To GALUCHON) No, you’re mis- 
taken. It was a quarrel over poetry. The 
Baron de Malefroi, who fancied himself 
as a poet, made “dawn” rhyme with 
“‘morn”, and this so annoyed the Mare- 
chal de Clérambard that he wrote the 
following epigram: 


Poor Malefroi, to the poet’s scorn, 

Assumes that “dawn” will rhyme with 
“morn”. 

I shan’t be surprised if it comes to 


That he makes his own name rhyme 
with “arse.” 


M. GALUCHON: (Laughing) Ha ha! It’s 
just like I said. They didn’t fight for 
nothing in those days! Ha ha ha! Make 
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his own name rhyme with .. . Ha ha 
ha! 


EVELYNE: How lovely! Just think! Rhym- 
ing with “arse”! 

MME. GALUCHON: (Sternly) Evelyne! .. . 
You mustn’t be cross with her. She 


hasn’t the faintest idea what the word 
means. 


MME. DE LERE: I can well believe it. Nor 
does my own daughter either. 


M. GALUCHON: (Hastily) I didn’t for a 
moment believe she did! Do you im- 
agine my wife knows what it means? 


Louise: Of course not, Monsieur. Nor 
my mother, for that matter! 


M. GALUCHON: I, myself, am not even 
absolutely— 


EVELYNE: Why, Papa, doesn’t it mean— 


MME. GALUCHON: Silence! It means noth- 
ing of the kind. It is merely a word of 
no meaning whatsoever ...a _ poetic 
word. (To LOUISE and MME. DE LERE) My 
daughters are very much interested in 
poetry. Especially Evelyne. 


Lourse: I adore poetry. I only live for 
poetry. 

MME. GALUCHON: Is that so? Evelyne has 
written some quite charming poems of 
her own—quite charming. 


EVELYNE: (Protesting) Oh, Mamma! 


MME, GALUCHON: Only recently she wrote 
three which Chanoine Laugier thought 
excellent. And he’s very hard to please. 


LouIsE: I congratulate you, my dear, 
and I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
hearing them. 


MME, DE LERE: I’m dying to hear them! 
octave: (Glumly) I can hardly wait. 


MME. GALUCHON: Recite your last poem, 
darling. 


EVELYNE: Oh, Mamma, I’m afraid of 
boring everyone. 


MME. DE LERE: So sweet and modest. 


M. GALUCHON: Off you go, my dear. Don’t 
keep everybody waiting. 


EVELYNE: (Standing up) This one is 
called, “The First Fine Days.” (she 
coughs and then proceeds) 


After winter comes the spring 
When all the birds begin to sing. 
Crocus and daffodils appear 

And happy sunshine fills the air, 
And everywhere, as can be seen, 
The grass is wonderfully green. 
Dame Nature, after sleeping sound, 
Opens her eyes and looks around. 
The cuckoo . . 


(She breaks off. CLERAMBARD has just 
entered, wearing a frock coat and his 
bowler hat. He walks toward his wife. 
M. GALUCHON rises and approaches 
CLERAMBARD, hand outstretched. cCLER- 
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AMBARD stands in front of LOUISE and 
slowly crosses his arms) 


M. GALUCHON: Ah! M’sieu le Comte! We 
were hoping your business affairs would 
at least permit... 


CLERAMBARD: (To LouIse) Where is your 
sister, the spider? 


LOUISE: (In an undertone) Please, Hec- 
tor. This isn’t the moment— 


M, GALUCHON: (Indicating MME, GALU- 
cHON) May I have the honor to 
present—? 


CLERAMBARD: (To LouIsEe; louder) Where 
is your sister, the spider? 


MME, DE LERE: (Through her teeth; to 
OCTAVE) Octave—get him out of here! 


octave: I? 

CLERAMBARD: (Almost roaring) Where is 
your sister, the spider? 

LouIseE: I have no idea! She must be 
behind the picture frame. 


M. GALUCHON: (Taken aback; dropping 
his outstretched hand and turning to 
his wife, puzzled) Behind the picture 
frame? 


LOUISE: No, no—it’s nothing. A little 
family joke— 


CLERAMBARD: She is not behind the pic- 
ture frame! 


MME. GALUCHON: I didn’t see how she 
could be! 


MME. DE LERE: What is this about? 
Sister? Whose sister? 

LouIsE: Well then, she’s hidden herself 
somewhere else! 


octave: Under the furniture, perhaps! 


M. GALUCHON: (To his wife) We have 
evidently arrived in the midst of a 
family game of some sort. It appears 
Madame la Comtesse’s sister has hidden 
herself, and— 


CLERAMBARD: (TO LOUISE and OCTAVE) 
Your sister is not under the furniture. 
Where is your sister? 


LOUISE: ‘Really, Hector, what do you 
expect me to say? It’s not my business 
to look after her. 


CLERAMBARD: She is your sister! 


M. GALUCHON: I didn’t even know Ma- 
dame had a sister! 


octave: She’s probably just stepped out 
of the room for a moment. 


M. GALUCHON: Is it possible that... 
OP was 


CLERAMBARD: No, your sister has not 


' stepped out of the room, and you know 


it perfectly well! You know it because 
you killed her! You brutally and sav- 
agely killed her! 


LOUISE: To hear you talk anyone would 
think we really were murderers! 


CLERAMBARD: And so you are! Murderers, 
do you hear! Murderers! 


Louise: You may call me what you 
please, Hector, even though it means 
humiliating me in front of strangers! 
But you must not include Octave in 
your rantings! I’m the one who killed 
the spider. He had nothing to do with it! 


M. GALUCHON: (Relieved; to MME. GALU- 
cHon) Oh... this has been about a 
spider that was killed. 


CLERAMBARD: (To octave) Is that true? 


octave: I’m innocent . . . I mean, I had 
nothing to do with it. 


CLERAMBARD: My dear boy. You are tak- 
ing a weight off my mind. The thought 
that you were capable of hilling that 
little animal was deeply distressing to 
me. I felt that you were so unworthy to 
marry the woman you love. 


(Broad smiles from the GALUCHONS, 
and self-conscious wriggling on the 
part of EVELYNE) 


For the time being I will say no more 
about your mother’s crime, and simply 
concern myself with this marriage. I 
hope to be able to rejoice at seeing so 
admirable a wife become a member of 
our family. 


M. GALUCHON: (Rising; hand on heart) 
Monsieur le Comte— 


CLERAMBARD: (Continuing uninterrupt- 
edly) No doubt the neighbors will say, 
“What? You are marrying your son to 
that trollop?” But— 


M, GALUCHON: Monsieur—(Then, shriek- 
ing) To that what? 


MME. GALUCHON: 
you? Eugene—! 


(Rising) How dare 


Louise: (Hastily) Monsieur, Madame— 
Please! 


MME. GALUCHON: Eugene — Collect the 
girls. 
LOUISE: No—no, please! 


MME, DE LERE: (To CLERAMBARD) What 
have you done now, you monster? 


EVELYNE: But, Mamma, he only said 
“trollop” ... And if Octave’s going to 
marry me what does it matter? 


MME. GALUCHON: Silence, we are going! 


CLERAMBARD: (Roaring) Now, what is all 
this hubbub about? 


Louise: What, indeed? You refer to Ma- 
dame and Monsieur Galuchon’s daugh- 
ter before their faces as a— 


CLERAMBARD: I referred to nobody be- 
longing to the Galuchons as anything! 
Am I to understand these people have 
not been informed? 


octave: Well, how could they have been 
informed? 


CLERAMBARD: My dear Madame, my dear 
sir, I must ask you to forgive me. You 
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probably thought I was talking about 
this young lady here, but that was 
owing to a misunderstanding. 

M. GALUCHON: (Beaming nervously) I 
was sure M. le Comte couldn’t have 
been referring to our— 


Loutse: Of course he wasn’t! 
MME. DE LERE: Certainly not! 


CLERAMBARD: Of course not. Again, let 
me apologize . . . I would not dream of 
offending you in this manner. You see, 
I have great ambitions for Octave, and 
a complete change of plans. (To OcTAvVE) 
I am on my way to take care of those 
plans now. (To the catucnons) So you 
see, Monsieur and Madame, when I re- 
ferred to Octave marrying a trollop, I 
did not mean your daughter; no, I was 
talking about an entirely different trol- 
lop altogether! (Tipping his hat. He goes 
toward the door, leaving consternation 
in his wake) 
Curtain 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 


A room with whitewashed walls. Up- 
stage a narrow iron bed. To the left a 
small iron stove with a very long stove 
pipe. To the right a flight of three steps 
leading to the door, and beyond this a 
narrow window. Two chairs, an enamel 
basin and a low cupboard of plain, un- 
painted wood complete the furnishings 
of THE FLOUNDER’s apartment. 

THE FLOUNDER is sitting on the bed in 
a negligee filing her nails. There is a 
knock on the door. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Matter-of-factly) The 


door’s unlocked. 
(CLERAMBARD enters) 


CLERAMBARD: Er—Mademoiselle Floun- 
der? 


THE FLOUNDER: Mademoiselle? Why, if it 
isn’t the Comte! Come in! 


CLERAMBARD: (Entering the room) I’m 
not disturbing you, I hope? 


THE FLOUNDER: No, I’m all alone. You 
picked a good moment. (She laughs and 
pushes forward a chair) Sit down. 


CLERAMBARD: Thank you. 
THE FLOUNDER: Well—? 


CLERAMBARD: I—That’s a long flight of 
stairs. (He grasps the back of the chair 
and remains standing) 


THE FLOUNDER: Then why don’t you sit? 
CLERAMBARD: No. I... 


(THE FLOUNDER begins to take off her 
negligee) 
Oh, no, no! I’ve come for quite a dif- 
ferent reason. 
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THE FLOUNDER: A different reason? (She 
is puzzled) 


CLERAMBARD: (Looking about him) How 
nice it is here! The place is full of 
cobwebs. 


THE FLOUNDER: I suppose I should sweep 
them away, but after awhile I just don’t 
notice them. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
mind spiders. 

CLERAMBARD: Of course you don’t. You 
like all creatures, even the smallest and 


the most humble, and you protect them. 
Mile. Flounder, you are an angel. 


THE FLOUNDER: Are you sure you've come 
to the right place? 

CLERAMBARD: Yes, I have and now that 
I begin to know you I feel shy with you. 
THE FLOUNDER: Well, just you relax. You 
don’t have to be shy with the Flounder. 
CLERAMBARD: (Sighs) I'm afraid what I 
have to say may astonish you. It may 
even shock you. 


THE FLOUNDER: I can’t imagine what that 
could be. 


CLERAMBARD: Do you know my son? 


THE FLOUNDER: Was he the one I ran 
into at your place last night? The long, 
thin boy, kind of soft-looking? 


CLERAMBARD: I couldn’t have described 
him more accurately myself. Well, it is 
about my son Octave that I have come 
to talk to you .. . He likes you. 


THE FLOUNDER: Well, that’s not so tragic. 
(She smiles) One good turn deserves 
another. You send him up .. . you tell 
him he can make his own price. One 
good turn deserves another. 


CLERAMBARD: (Tenderly shaking his 
head) Honest as the day! And so we 
must add one more to your virtues— 
love, humility, goodness and honesty 
.. . But I have not explained exactly 
what I mean. My son loves you—he 
wants to marry you. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Getting angry) Listen, 
I don’t like that kind of a joke! 


CLERAMBARD: (With stern expression) 
Do I look like a man who jokes? 


THES FLOUNDER: I shouldn’t think it hap- 
pens very often. 


CLERAMBARD: Octave has loved you for 
ten years. But he didn’t have the cour- 
age to do anything about it. 


THE FLOUNDER: Ten years! Poor kid! 
Don’t you ever give him an allowance? 


CLERAMBARD: It was not lack of funds, 
I said it was lack of courage that pre- 
vented him from speaking to you about 
his love. 


THE FLOUNDER: I still think you are 
joking. How did you find out? Did he 
tell you? 


CLERAMBARD: He did! Mlle. Flounder, you 
must not think that my son is doing you 
any great honor in asking your hand in 
marriage. Octave is a youth of feeble 
intelligence, lacking in will power, and 
without much heart. 


THE FLOUNDER: You're certainly on his 
side, aren’t you? 


CLERAMBARD: You have to be told what 
his defects are. 


THE FLOUNDER: Well, whatever he’s like, 
he’s better than me. 


CLERAMBARD: He is not! He has only one 
hope left ...and that is to become 
your husband. 


THE FLOUNDER: Now how could I be a 
hope for anybody? 


CLERAMBARD: I envy my son that he 
should have that hope. 


THE FLOUNDER: Do you think I'd spend 
a single hour over a stove or an ironing 
board if I was married? I'd keep right 
on drinking, and I'd get Octave just as 
drunk as I was! 


CLERAMBARD: Well, yes. Of course you 
would! 


THE FLOUNDER: What? 


CLERAMBARD: (Cutting it short) You're 
just the sort of wife he needs. 


THE FLOUNDER: Not so fast, if you don’t 
mind! You know, I’m not saying-that if 
I had a husband I wouldn’t love him; 
but the way love takes me, it drives me 
straight to the bottle. I'd make my hus- 
band ashamed of me every minute of 
the day. Any time we were with re- 
spectable people I wouldn’t be able to 
stop myself, I'd say any damned thing 
that came into my head, right across the 
table! And that’s something you can’t 
do a thing about, That’s what whores 
are like. 


CLERAMBARD: I had already perceived 
some of your merits, but I had not ex- 
pected to find such candid detachment 
from the vanities of this world! 


THE FLOUNDER: (Looking curiously at 
him) I’ve had some wild talkers up 
here—don’t think I haven't; but I’ve 
never heard anything like this before. 
I still can’t tell if you’re serious. 


CLERAMBARD: I am talking to you will all 
the sincerityy that my admiration in- 
spires; I find you even more perfect 
than I thought. 


THE FLOUNDER: Oh, you like me? (Sud- 
denly flirting) 

CLERAMBARD: I love you as if you were 
my daughter. 

THE FLOUNDER: That’s not what I had in 
mind. 


CLERAMBARD: (Putting an arm around 
her waist as though without realizing it) 
I love you for all your perfections. 
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THE FLOUNDER: Well we ought to get 
along pretty well, don’t you think? 


CLERAMBARD: I knew it from the first 
moment. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Gazing langorously up 
at him with her head thrown back) Are 
you fond of me? I need somebody who’s 
fond of me! 


CLERAMBARD: (Hoarsely) You shall have 
someone! 

THE FLOUNDER: I want to be nice to you. 
(She laughs) 


CLERAMBARD: Then be nice! 
THE FLOUNDER: Darling! 


(CLERAMBARD clasps her to him with a 
sudden movement and inclines his 
face to hers. At this moment the song 
of a bird fills the room. CLERAMBARD 
thrusts THE FLOUNDER aside and passes 
a hand over his forehead. The song 
stops) 


CLERAMBARD: (After a long pause) God 
forgive me! I was about to yield to the 
most abominable of temptations! 


THE FLOUNDER: (A little insulted) What's 
so abominable, if you don’t mind? 


CLERAMBARD: (Ranting on) Just as I was 
about to drag an innocent creature into 
the abyss . . 


THE FLOUNDER: And who’s an innocent 
creature? 


CLERAMBARD: (Going on) . . . I was held 
back by the sweet message of the Saint 
of Assisi. Oh, Lord, how weak I still am, 
how ready to fall a victim to the devil’s 
ruses! If for an instant I allow my 
thoughts to stray from you I am noth- 
ing but myself! (To the rLounpkr, after 
a silence) My poor child, you thought 
you were responding to the affection 
of a father, yet I’m nothing but a lust- 
ful swine—a swine! 


THE FLOUNDER: (Shrugging) I’m sorry. 
I didn’t know you were in a religious 
mood. 


CLERAMBARD: When I think that I came 
here to ask for your hand on behalf of 
my son, I feel my face grow red with 
shame! Do you realize, Léonie Vincent, 
that the crime I was about to commit 
was nothing less than incest? 


THE FLOUNDER: Good God! What a thing 
to say! 


CLERAMBARD: Indeed, I had already com- 
mitted it in spirit. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Floundering) As far as 
I can see nobody’s committed anything! 


CLERAMBARD: Don’t try to reassure me. 
Even though I am stifled with shame, 
I shall make a full confession to my 
wife, my mother-in-law, and to my son. 


THE FLOUNDER: That conversation I'd like 
to hear! Incidentally, about that son of 
yours— 
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CLERAMBARD: If you would have the 
graciousness to—to look at him again— 


THE FLOUNDER: Well— if you want to 
send him up— 


CLERAMBARD: I'll send him to you at once, 
and I'll come back to fetch him a little 
later. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Amused) I call that 
real service. 


CLERAMBARD: Whatever you decide about 
Octave, I must talk to you about an- 
other matter which means even more 
to me than this marriage. But goodbye 
for the present. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Automatically) Hurry 
back, dear ... (Correcting herself) I 
mean— goodbye, Comte. 


(CLERAMBARD goes out. THE FLOUNDER 
takes a hand mirror and a powder 
compact out of a drawer of the cup- 
board, and sings while she is making 
up her face) 


Forty years of toil and care 
In the factory’s smoking air; 


Thrown away like an old tin can— 
That’s the life of a working man! 


(A knock) 
Come in! 


(mm, GALUCHON pokes his head around 
the door) 


GaLucHon: Cuckoo! It’s me, Gally-gally! 
Can I come in? (He enters) There was 
someone coming down the stairs ... 
we almost collided. Fortunately it’s so 
dark out there, he... Was it a cus- 
tomer? 


THE FLOUNDER: (Breezily) No, it was 
somebody from the Académie Francaise. 
I’ve been nominated for membership 
... What are you doing here? It’s 
Sunday. 


M. GALUCHON: I pretended I had a busi- 
ness appointment. (Looking apprecia- 
tively at her) You're prettier than ever 
today. Ever since yesterday evening 
I’ve been thinking about our last meet- 
ing—couldn’t get it out of my head. If 
you only knew the things you do to 





THE FLOUNDER: That's enough! You make me sound like a landscape! 
What do you want, anyway? 


M. GALUCHON: What do | want? 
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me! Whether I am at home, in church, 
or out visiting, all I can think of is my 
Flounder. Everything reminds me of 
you. I look out the windows at the plane 
trees, and their spreading branckies are 
like legs. 


THE FLOUNDER: Maybe you have a 
temperature. 


M. GALUCHON: I see the hill through the 
mist, and it looks like a _ beautiful 
behind. 


THE FLOUNDER: That’s enough! You make 
me sound like a landscape! What do you 
want, anyway? 


M. GALUCHON: (Astounded) What do I 
want? (Assuming a courtroom stance) 
Gentlemen of the Jury, you see before 
you Galuchon, Eugene, barrister, domi- 
ciled in the Rue Fantin, at present fully 
clad but not otherwise hindered from 
seeing and touching the Flounder, wo- 
man of the town, domiciled in the 
Ruelle aux Brebis, where she keeps her 
cozy little love nest; which same 
Flounder, being by us desired and re- 
quested for the sum of fifteen francs 

. (He gets out his wallet and gives 
her the money. She takes it but when 
he tries to embrace her, she pushes him 
away) 


THES FLOUNDER: Stop handling me! I’m 
not a law book! 


M. GALUCHON: (Irritated) You seem to 
have forgotten that by paying you fif- 
teen francs I acquire certain rights 
which are beyond discussion, 


THE FLOUNDER: I am not discussing. Just 
leave me alone. 


M. GALUCHON: But I’ve just given you 
the money! 


THE FLOUNDER: I'll credit to your account. 


M. GALUCHON: Oh, no you don’t When 
I pay for something— 


(The door opens. OCTAVE appears at 
the top of the steps) 


ocTAvVE: Oh. 
know— 


.. excuse me! I didn’t 


M. GALUCHON: (Embarrassed) M. Octave! 


octave: (Fully as embarrassed) M. Gal- 
uchon! I—this must be the wrong— 


M. GALUCHON: What a surprise, to say 
the least! Your presence in this place— 


octave: I—I hardly know what to say! 
I—I—I didn’t think— 


M. GALUCHON: (To THE FLOUNDER) Allow 
me to say a few words to this young 
man... the son of one of my clients 

. excuse me... (He takes OCTAVE 
aside) My dear Vicomte, it would be 
hard to say which of us is the more 
surprised at this encounter, but on re- 
flection I think it is I. Please observe 
that I am not reproaching you, and that 
for my own part, I am perfectly easy in 
my conscience. What harm does it do 
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if I find in the company of this girl a 
little relief and relaxation, a momen- 
tary escape from the cares imposed on 
me by the performance of my daily 
task? I have reached an age when, 
having put my affairs on a solid basis 
and brought up my children in a suit- 
able manner, I may be permitted a 
little personal indulgence. You agree? 


octave: Certainly, Monsieur. C-c-cer- 
tainly. 


M. GALUCHON: But you, on the other 
hand, are a young man and at the age 
where one begins to think seriously 
about the difficult problems of embark- 
ing on a career and founding a family. 
The time has not yet come when one 
can afford to take refuge in frivolous 
pastimes, from which only a mature 
man can derive any real benefit. 


ocTavE: You—you don’t quite under- 
stand. You see, my— 


GALUCHON: I do understand! I do! I am 
sufficiently broadminded to realize that 
diversions of this kind have no bearing 
upon your. . . Do you come here often? 


octave: This is the first time. 
M. GALUCHON: The first time? 
octave: Yes. My father sent me. 


M, GALUCHON: M. le Comte sent you— 
here? 


octave: Oh, yes. And he’s coming to 
fetch me—after. 

M. GALUCHON: Coming to fetch you— 
after? Well, Monsieur, I have heard of 
many things in my day, but... 
octave: I think you should know, M. 
Galuchon—that unpleasant scene my 
father made earlier this afternoon— 
about having plans for me to marry 
some other trollop instead of you— 

M. GALUCHON: M. Octave! 


OcTAVE: I meant to say—instead of your 
daughter. Well—I’m afraid the —er— 
trollop he meant was—er—this trollop. 


M. GALUCHON: You're joking! 
octave: No, I’m not joking. 
M. GALUCHON: You’re not joking. 


octave: F-F-Father never jokes. And— 
after he left—it was difficult to explain 
in front of your daughters. 


M. GALUCHON: Undoubtedly! But your 
mother could have told me confident- 
ially. 


octave. She was too embarrassed. 


M. GALUCHON: Just why, why does he 
want his son to marry a slut? 


octave: I must confess I didn’t under- 
stand the reasons very well myself. 
They seemed to be chiefly moral and 
religious. 


M. GALUCHON: What has morality and 
religion to do with it? 


octave: Sometimes it’s a little difficult 
to follow father. 


M. GALUCHON: I daresay. The question is, 
do you intend to follow him at all? 


octave: I—I have decided to marry 
Evelyne without my father’s consent. 
But—you see, it’s very difficult. I have 
too much affection for my father, and 
too much respect to be able to defy him 
and go against his wishes. I couldn't 
bear to hurt his feelings. 


M. GALUCHON: Your emotions do you 
credit, but nevertheless, the plan he has 
in mind is ridiculous. Here is what you 
must say to him... 


octave: Perhaps it would be better if 
you said it to him yourself. He’d be 
more likely to listen to you, and your 
arguments would carry more weight 
than mine. He’ll be here any minute. 


M. GALUCHON: He will? In that case, I'd 
better get out. Don’t let him talk you 
into this— don’t commit yourself to 
anything. Come and see me tomorrow. 
(Raising his voice for THE FLOUNDER’S 
benefit) As for you, don’t let yourself 
be fooled by this talk of marriage. It'll 
only get you into trouble. Goodbye! 


THE FLOUNDER: Bye-bye, dear. 


M. GALUCHON: (Turning at the door) 
I leave you with a heavy heart . . . and 
fifteen francs credit! (He goes out) 


THE FLOUNDER: What did he mean about 
getting me into trouble? 


octave: He wants me to marry his 
daughter. 


THE FLOUNDER: The ugly one? 
octave: Naturally. 

THE FLOUNDER: And you? 

octave: I don’t want to. (A pause) 


THE FLOUNDER: It it true what your 
father said, that for ten years .. .? 


octave: Yes, it’s true, T-t-ten years. 
When I first sneaked along this street 
I was a boy—and I couldn’t wait to be 
a man so I could talk to you. But I’ve 
never had the courage to speak to you. 
I don’t know how many times I stood 
at the entrance to this house counting 
the change in my pocket. 


THE FLOUNDER: Poor little boy—and you 
never had enough, did you? Why didn’t 
you ask your father to—? 


octave: Oh, it wasn’t that! Ever since 
my father talked about marrying you 
I've been out of my mind. want to 
marry you and make love to you for the 
rest of my life, and to hell with the 
Clérambard mansion, and the money 
and the name and everything else. I 
don’t give a damn! (He mops his fore- 
head) 


THE FLOUNDER: There’s more to life than 
making love—and that’s a piece of in- 
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formation right from the horse’s mouth. 
Listen, honey— 


octave: Do you want to? Do you want 
to? 


THE FLOUNDER: Now just hold on a min- 
ute! I haven’t made up my mind about 
anything yet. 


octave: (Suddenly nasty) You don’t 
mind sleeping with Galuchon! 


THE FLOUNDER: Well! That’s a good be- 
ginning, I must say! 


(CLERAMBARD knocks and enters) 


CLERAMBARD: Well, Mile. Flounder, and 
what do you think of my son? 


THE FLOUNDER: To tell you the truth, he 
isn’t quite what I expected. 


CLERAMBARD: What you say is plain 
enough, and the way you say it even 
plainer. (To octave) You heard it? Well, 
there’s no point in your hanging 
around here. Get out! 


octave: (Almost crying) I want to 
marry her. You promised me. I’m stay- 
ing right here. 


CLERAMBARD: Don’t make me lose my 
temper! 


octave: (Making a move toward her) 
I want her! I want to sleep with her! 


CLERAMBARD: (Catching him by the col- 
lar and boxing his ears) Have you ever 
seen anything like it? I think this ani- 
mal is even more revolting than his 
father! 


octave: (Hysterically) I won't give up! 
I want her! I want— 


CLERAMBARD: (Roaring, seizing him by 
the arm) Monster! Get out of here! You 
make me blush with shame! 


THE FLOUNDER: Oh, stop it! Don’t be so 
hard on him, What I meant was that 
little boys like this aren’t what you'd 
call my type, generally speaking. Still, 
when he started to talk to me about 
love, it got me somehow. I’m still feeling 
all soft and sinky inside. It took my 
breath away. I need time to get-used to 
it. I mean, when it’s real love it’s ser- 
ious. . . particularly if there’s a ques- 
tion of marriage. 


CLERAMBARD: I will not permit these 
libidinous bellowings in front of you. 


THE FLOUNDER: To me it’s the cry of 
passion, and that’s why I’m thinking 
about it. Anyway, you came back be- 
fore Octave was finished saying what 
he wanted to say. You know what love 
is. Sometimes it’s just a word or a look, 
and you’ve had it. Octave, sweet, come 
and whisper all that in my ear. 


CLERAMBARD: Be careful, Mile. Flounder. 
Don’t lose your self-control. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Leading octave to the 
bed and sitting with him) Don’t worry. 
I can take care of myself. 
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(CLERAMBARD sits down and, taking 
his book from his pocket, commences 
to read) 


OCTAVE: I was too excited .. . 


THE FLOUNDER: Of course you were. 
Everybody is the first time. 


octave: The things I said may have 
made you think it was just—just... 
but—I was too excited to know how to 
tell you how deeply fond I— 


THE FLOUNDER: Never mind trying to talk 
flowery now; besides, it a little late for 
that, And you’ve got the wrong tone of 
voice and expression, anyway. I mean, 
you're trying to look me in the face, 
but your eyes keep dropping lower 
down. 


ocTAvE: Ex-ex-excuse me! I didn’t— 


THE FLOUNDER: It’s all right! I’m used to 
it. I'm not blaming you. In fact, I’m 
sorry for you. It’s just awful to think 
of all the harm you've probably done 
yourself—waiting for ten years! But 
never mind, I'll take care of that. From 
now on we'll be engaged and in the 
meantime we'll do a little marrying now 
and then. (She puts her arms around 
octave’s neck) M. de Clérambard, I 
can’t help it. I’ve seen heaven in this 
boy’s eyes! 


CLERAMBARD: (Putting his book away) 
My dear children! 


(While THE FLOUNDER and OCTAVE are 
still embracing, LOUISE and MME. DE 
LERE appear at the top of the stairs. 
The engaged couple separate) 


CLERAMBARD: What are you two doing 
here? 


FLOUNDER: We're closed for the day, 
ladies! 

LOUISE: Octave, go home at once! And 
let it be clearly understood that you 
will never set foot in this place again! 


CLERAMBARD: Octave, you stay where 
you are with your fiancée. Your mother 
has no conception of your true needs. 
She knows no more about it than your 
grandmother! 


MME, DE LERE: Hector, you should at 
least have the decency not to speak that 
way about your wife and your wife’s 
mother in the presence of this—this 
person! (To octave) Come along, my 
boy. We’re going home. 


octave: No, Grandmother, I can’t! 
LouIsE: And why can’t you? 
OcTAVE: Father doesn’t want me to. 


LOUISE: Don’t hide behind your father. 
You're of age. 


OcTAVE: I am bound by a promise. 


MME. DE LERE: The poor boy has lost his 
mind. 

(octave sighs, without making any 
other reply) 





THE FLOUNDER: Leave the boy alone! 
Can’t you see he’s upset? 


MME. DE LERE: Keep your remarks to 
yourself. They’re uncalled for. 


THE FLOUNDER: I’m sticking up for my 
fiance. 


CLERAMBARD: When I think that you 
were ready to marry this boy to a mere 
bag of shekels! What a lesson these 
children are teaching us! 


(The half-open door is pushed wide, 
and a SOLDIER appears between LOUISE 
and MME. DE LERE) 


THE soLpIER: (Looking in amazement at 
the enlarged company) Sorry, I'll come 
back later. 


(MME. DE LERE turns and stares at him 
indignantly. The so.tpreR bursts out 
laughing and walks out) 


MME, DE LERE: Outrageous! But I suppose 
in a place like this one has to expect 
the most alarming encounters. 


THE FLOUNDER: Don’t be scared, dear. He 
wasn’t after you. 


LOUISE: Hector, have you lost all sense 
of responsibility? This marriage is sheer 
madness! What are they to live on? Is 
she—this person—still to go on receiv- 
ing visits from—from soldiers? 


THE FLOUNDER: Do you expect me to 
starve? 


LOUISE: Well, Octave, what do you say 
to that? . . . It is the first problem that 
arises, and it will have to be settled be- 
fore the wedding. 


CLERAMBARD: Don’t worry. As a practi- 
cal man, I have naturally considered 
that point. The Clérambard mansion will 
be put up for sale as of tomorrow. With 
what is left over, when we have satis- 
fied our creditors, we will buy a horse 
and a gypsy cart, and travel over the 
roads and through the woods, listening 
to the murmur of men and the song of 
birds. We will cast away our sordid 
money troubles and live in the com- 
munity of men and beasts, leaving a 
trail of love in our wake. 


(For a stunned moment, following 
this recital, there is silence as every- 
body looks at one another in shocked 
disbelief) 
MME. DE LERE: (Finally) Nothing will 
ever convince me that I actually heard 
. what I just heard. 


LOUISE: (Grimly) You heard it, Mother. 
We all heard it. 


MME, DE LERE: What I heard was a pro- 
posal that we should abandon the man- 
sion and live like gypsies .. . (Point- 
ing at THE FLOUNDER) With her! 


THE FLOUNDER: No worse for you than 
for me! 


LOUISE: (Staring at CLERAMBARD) You're 
mad. What are we to live on? 
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CLERAMBARD: Gifts, my dear Louise. 
Gifts! As we travel through the streets 
of the towns we shall ask the passersby 
for charity in the name of our Lord. We 
shall visit farms and fields and beg 
charity of the peasants. And to one and 
all we shall speak the word of God and 
his commandment to love one another. 


MME. DE LERE: It gets better every min- 
ute. Not only are you going to push 
your son into the arms of a trollop and 
turn us all into gypsies, but you are 
going to make miserable beggars of us. 


CLERAMBARD: A man can have no nobler 
aim than to beg his bread and thereby 
rouse the feelings of love and compas- 
sion and brotherhood which are hidden 
in the hearts of his fellowmen. The 
world suffers from a lack of beggars to 
remind men of the sweetness of a 
brotherly gesture. 


LoutIse: Hector, I can only hope that a 
good night’s sleep will rid you of these 
fantastic ideas. But I want you to 
understand that if you persist in them 
you will find in me a most stubborn 
opponent, and if necessary ... an 
enemy. 


(They start for the door, CLERAMBARD 
catches Louise by the arm) 


CLERAMBARD: Louise, can it really be you 
who speaks of being my enemy? 


LOUISE: It depends entirely upon you 
whether I am to remain what I have 
always been. Hector, can’t you tell what 
has caused you to change so suddenly? 
Why have you talked and behaved to- 
day as though you cared nothing for 
the things you valued so highly only 
two days ago? 


CLERAMBARD: Then you have noticed the 
transformation? 


LOUISE: Noticed it? My dear Hector—! 


CLERAMBARD: It has been brought about 
by a miracle! 


LouIsE: Now what do you mean by that? 


CLERAMBARD: What could I mean except 
a miracle from Heaven? 


(LOUISE and MME. DE LERE, on the one 
hand, and OCTAVE and THE FLOUNDER, 
on the other, look at one another in 
silence) 


MME, DE LERE: Hector, come home and 
lie down. 


CLERAMBARD: It happened yesterday. I 
had just strangled the Curé’s dog. 
I came back into the room. And then a 
monk came in. He gave me a book. It 
was Saint Francis of Assisi! 


Loutse: (Cautiously) You may have 
been mistaken. 


CLERAMBARD: Here’s the book! You can 
see it and you can touch it! 


MME. DE LERE: But nobody else saw this 
monk! 
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CLERAMBARD: The Curé got up to go, and 
as he left the room he found his dog— 
(On a note of exaltation)—but he found 
it alive—barking! (Crying out) It was 
alive! The Saint had brought it to life 
again! A miracle had occured! A mir- 
acle! (A prolonged silence. CLERAMBARD 
looks at each of them in turn) You 
don’t say anything. You doubt my test- 
imony . . . don’t you? 

Lourse: (Gently) Hector, no one would 
dream of doubting you. 

CLERAMBARD: (Looking suspiciously at 
her) You don’t believe me. (Turning to 


MME. DE LERE and octave) You don’t be- 
lieve a word I’m saying. 


MME, DE LERE: (With an indulgent smile) 
We believe in everything you say. 
octave: (Sheepishly) 
Everything. 
CLERAMBARD: (TO THE FLOUNDER) You 
don’t believe me either. 


Of c-c-course. 


THE FLOUNDER: Well—I mean—it does 
sound peculiar. 


CLERAMBARD: And yet the Saint mani- 
fested himself again only a little while 
ago, in this very place... 


THE FLOUNDER: (Alarmed) In _ here? 
When was that? (She looks around the 
room for evidence) 


MME. DE LERE: (Haughtily) I’m sure 
neither Saint Francis nor any other 
saint would make an appearance in such 
a place as this—on Sunday! 


CLERAMBARD: But he did! He did! Louise, 
it is something I have to confess to you. 
While I was talking to Mlle. Flounder 
about her marriage to Octave I was as- 
sailed by the demons of lust. I pressed 
this poor child to me and I was on the 
verge of dragging her down with me 
into the bottomless pit of sin. (His face 
clears) But mercifully— 


LouIse: (In a firm voice) Hector, I am 
asking you to retun to the house with 
your son at once! 


CLERAMBARD: Wait . . . Let me finish 
... Just as I was about to plunge into 
adultery, and incest, I... 


(LOUISES sweeps toward the door with 
MME. DE LERE) 


MME. DE LERE: Saint Francis, indeed! 
Saint Vitus is what it sounds like! 


(They exeunt. CLERAMBARD is at first 
dumbfounded. Then he runs to the 
door, opens it and continues his re- 
cital through the doorway) 


CLERAMBARD: (Raising his voice as the 
two women get farther away) At that 
moment the song of a bird filled the 
room, a song as sad and poignant as 
the sobbing of the angels in Heaven! 
And instantly my raging flesh was sub- 
dued. Repentance flooded into my soul 
like a draught of cold and bitter water! 


(Shouting) I was saved! I was saved! 
(He stays panting for a moment at the 
door) It was he, the little poor one! 
(He plunges out into the passage leav- 
ing the door open. One hears his vocif- 
erations gradually dying away) Once 
again he had taken pity on me! He had 
taken pity on my imperiled soul! Once 
again he had warned me! 


(THE FLOUNDER goes to the door and 
closes it) 


THE FLOUNDER: (Worried) If he keeps on 
that way I'm liable to lose all my cus- 
tomers! Bottomless pit indeed. (Looking 
at the tense, quivering octave; softly) 
You poor kid, look at you: weak, nerv- 
ous as a girl, you don’t look like you 
get enough to eat—and no pocket 
money! I must say, parents are a big 
help! (She starts toward him. He almost 
faints, but manages to hold himself up, 
bravely) 


Curtain 


Scene II 


The courtyard of the Clérambard man- 
sion. It is in the forenoon. Stage left 
is a gypsy cart with a couple of 
windows in it. It is placed so that the 
front is off stage. The entrance to the 
cart and the wooden steps face on stage. 
From behind the wagon a tall beautiful 
chestnut tree holds its branches over 
the courtyard. It is a sunny day and the 
foliage creates lovely shadowy patterns 
and areas across the yard and what- 
ever is visible of the house. 


THE FLOUNDER and OCTAVE are sitting on 
a bench in front of the house. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Struggling with ocTAve) 
For the last time, stop it. I won’t have 
you pawing and handling me all the 
time! I have bruises all over my legs. 


octave: (Giggling) Show me—show 
me— 


THE FLOUNDER: Can’t you be a little bit 
like your father? 
octave: Like him? 


THE FLOUNDER: Yes. . . like a gentleman! 
Don’t you ever think about anything 
except ... what you’re thinking about 
now? Now you just sit and talk to me 
nicely. After all, I’m your fiancée. 


octave: (Giggling excitedly) Yes, and 
soon my wife . . . every single night! 


THE FLOUNDER: Yes, and with you it’s 
night all day long! 


octave: Don’t you love me? 
THE FLOUNDER: I think so. 
octave: Aren’t you sure? 


THE, FLOUNDER: I think I’m sure, but I’m 
not sure. You’re too clumsy, and sort 
of shifty, and you’ve got a kind of a 
sly nastiness about you. I don’t really 
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know whether I love you, or whether 
I’m so surprised that somebody wants 
to marry me that it’s gone to my head. 


(CLERAMBARD appears at the window 
of the cart with a notebook in one 
hand and a pencil in the other. He is 
in shirtsleeves and the old bowler hat 
is still on his head) 


CLERAMBARD: I’ve worked it all out: 


when I've settled with the creditors we 
shall have three thousand five hundred 
frances left over from the sale of the 
house. That means when I’ve paid for 
the horse and the cart we shall have 
fifteen hundred—to give to the poor. 


THE FLOUNDER: Are you sure you want 
to give all that money away? I know 
you've been talking about it a lot, but 
when it comes right down to doing it... 


CLERAMBARD: My dear Flounder, my 
mind’s made up. 


THES FLOUNDER: Well, maybe you better 
think about it a little more. 


CLERAMBARD: I have been thinking of 
little else the last two days. 


THE FLOUNDER: Why don’t you let the 
poor look after themselves. If you get 
rid of that fifteen hundred you'll be the 
poor. 


CLERAMBARD: And I can hardly wait! 
(He returns to his calculations and dis- 
appears from the window) 


octave: Well, I can! (To THE FLOUNDER) 
He means it! He’s going to give the 
money away and make us all live in 
this—this rabbit hutch! Five of us— 
sleeping in this thing, going about in 
rags and reaching out our hands for 
charity! I don’t want any part of it! 


THE FLOUNDER: Then why don’t you try 
and stop him? 


octave: Who can stop him? We just 
won't go, that’s all! 


THE FLOUNDER: And then what’s to be- 
come of us? It wouldn’t be right for a 
soldier to be able to have the Comtesse 
de Clérambard for five francs, would it? 


octave: I don’t care. I won't do it. 
THE FLOUNDER: It’s either that or the cart. 
octave: I'll think of something. 


THE FLOUNDER: You'll think of something. 
(She rises) Well, while you're thinking 
I've got an appointment. 


octave: You're not going to . . . to— 


THE FLOUNDER: Somebody has to make a 
little money around here. 


ocTaAve: But you just said it wasn’t right 
for the Comtesse de Clérambard . . . to 

. to...I1 forbid it...I won't let 
you go. 


THE FLOUNDER: Don’t be silly. 


(CLERAMBARD comes out of the cart 
and examines one of the wheels) 
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ocTAvE: But you’re engaged! You are 
my fiancée. 


THE FLOUNDER: And is that a way to 
make a living, being a fiancée? I’ve got 
to eat. (She tries to go. He grasps her 
arm and holds her) Let go of me! 


octave: I won’t permit it! Father! (cLER- 
AMBARD turns) She—she wants to go 
and—and—have an appointment! 


CLERAMBARD: And you don’t like it. 
octave: Of course I don’t like it! 


CLERAMBARD: And I’m sure the Flounder 
likes it even less. But she none the less 
yields with simplicity and sacrifice to 
the demands of her calling. So don’t 
behave like a half-wit! (To THE FLouN- 
pER) Flounder, my daughter, I under- 
stand your sacrifice, and I am very 
touched, but it is no longer necessary. 
In a little while the house will be sold, 
and we shall be on our way. A new 
clientele awaits you, a clientele of 
strayed sheep. By the mere gesture of 
holding out your hand for gifts you will 
bring home to them their fall from 
grace. 


THE FLOUNDER: Well, it sounds good, al- 
though I don’t quite understand it. 
Actually Octave needs the convincing 
more than me I think. 


CLERAMBARD: Octave will do whatever 
I decide for him. Cheer up, my boy, I’m 
sure you'll make a passable beggar. 


octave: (Sullen) I don’t want to be 
a passable beggar! 


(MME. DE LERE comes out of the house 
in town clothes, She stops dead upon 
seeing the gypsy cart) 


MME. DE LERE: Oh, my God! He wasn’t 
just talking! He did it! 
CLERAMBARD: (Cheerily) Yes, Mother- 


in-law! Here is our gypsy cart. Come 
and see the inside. 


MME, DE LERE: Thank you. I have seen 
enough. 


CLERAMBARD: It is divided into two rooms. 
MME. DE LERE: How delightful. 


CLERAMBARD: Until these children are 
married you and the Flounder will 
share the smaller one. 


MME. DE LERE: We'll see about that later. 
(Dismissing the gypsy cart completely 
from her mind and sight) Hector, give 
me some money. Ten francs should be 
sufficient. 


CLERAMBARD: Now, what have I to do 
with money? 


MME. DE LERE: Very little, I’m sorry to 
say, but I need ten francs. 


CLERAMBARD: I don’t have ten francs. 


MME. DE LERE: Don’t lie to me. You got 
a hundred francs yesterday for two 
sweaters. 


CLERAMBARD: Oh, that? I gave it to the 
poor. 


MME. DE LERE: You did what? Didn’t it 
ever occur to you that you had a family 
to feed? 


CLERAMBARD: I must confess it didn’t, 
Mother-in-law. Living as I do in an 
atmosphere of miracles I tend to lose 
touch with everyday necessities. 


MME. DE LERE: Very comforting for you, 
I’m sure. However, as the rest of us 
haven’t developed the knack of sub- 
stituting miracles for food, what do you 
suggest we do? 


THE FLOUNDER: If worst comes to worst 
I’ve always got ten francs (She pulls 
up her skirt and gets a banknote out of 
her stocking) 


CLERAMBARD: (Elated) Thank you, my 
child! You have saved us. 


MME. DE LERE: You're not going to take 
money from her? 


CLERAMBARD: We must rid ourselves of 
pride. (Taking the note from THE FLOUN- 
DER, he offers it to MME. DE LERE) 


MME. DE LERE: Hector, give the lady 
back her money. 


CLERAMBARD: Certainly not. (Briskly) 
Now, all of you: if you have anything 
you want to take in the cart, hurry up 
and pack your bundle. I have to be at 
the lawyers’ in an hour to settle the 
sale of the house, and after that we shall 
start. I’m going down to the cellar to 
pack a few useful things. (To the 
FLOUNDER and OCTAVE) You two come 
with me. 


MME. DE LERE: Octave—wait here a min- 
ute, please. 


OCTAVE: Very well. 


CLERAMBARD: Whatever it is you have to 
say to each other, be brief. We don’t 
want to lose any time. Come along my 
child, (CLERAMBARD goes into the house, 
followed by THE FLOUNDER) 


MME. DE LERE: (To ocTAVE) You heard 
him. 


ocrave: (Sulkily) You may do as you 
please. I’m staying here. 


MME, DE LERE: What do you mean here? 
The house will be sold! 


octave: I'll think of something. 


MME. DE LERE: Fortunately, there is no 
need to think of anything! The solution 
is already thought of. You must marry 
the Galuchon girl! This nonsense must 
be brought to an end! 


octave: But—but—I am already en- 
gaged to Madmoiselle Flounder. 


MME. DE LERE: Matters have gone be- 
yond Madmoiselle Flounder! They have 
reached this cart! 


(LOUISE hurries in from the direction 
of town. Very upset.) 
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LOUISE: (Out of breath) Mother, I’ve 
just been to town to see... . 


MME. DE LERE: I want you to look at 
what I’ve seen here! (She points out 
the gypsy cart) 


LOUISE: I’ve seen it. I saw it when Hec- 
tor pulled it in. Where do you think 
I’ve been the past hour? I went im- 
mediately to M. Galuchon. 


MME, DE LERE: Well? And? 


LOUISE: He said we must send for a 
doctor at once. A—you know what kind 
of a doctor. Evidently there is one in the 
next town—a friend of M. Galuchon. 
He has already been sent for. 


MME. DE LERE: It’s the only course to 
follow, Louise. Hector must be put 
where his follies will be cut short, and 
we will be able to save whatever is left 
to be saved. I have thoughi for a long 
time ... 


LOUISE: Hector is not mad! 


MME. DE LERE: That is for the doctor to 
say. 


Louise: You know these specialists, 
Mother. They are always ready to say 
people are crazy. And a friend of M. 
Galuchon: his mind will be made up 
before he even gets here. 


MME. DE LERE: The most sympathetic 
person could not deny that your hus- 
band’s recent behavior leaves little room 
for doubt. 


LouIsE: I don’t agree. Where is the 
dividing line between madness and a 
state of exaltation? 


MME. DE LERE: The dividing line, my 
dear daughter, is when your so-called 
“state of exaltation” takes the form of 
giving away money, buying a gypsy 
cart, and forcing wife, child, and 
mother-in-law ... to go begging! 


Loutse: Where are you going? 


MME. DE LERE: I was going shopping, but 
now that Hector seems to have given 
away his money .. . 


Loutse: Then, will you please go and try 
to find the Curé? If he could talk to 
Hector, and reason with him .. . 


MME. DE LERE: I'll go at once. We must 
try everything. (Indicating octave) I 
tried to convince Octave ... 


ocTAVE: I said I'll think about it. 


MME. DE LERE: Very well then! Nobody 
can say I haven't done my best! I'll go 
to find the Curé. (She goes out) 


Loutse: Where is your father, Octave? 


ocTAvE: In the house. 


LOUISE: I must try to talk to him just 
once more. 


(She goes into the house. OcTAVE sits 
on the steps of the cart. The GALUCHON 
DAUGHTERS enter. OCTAVE rises) 
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octave: Good morning. 


EVELYNE: Good morning, M. le Vicomte. 
We’ve come to have a look at the cart. 


octave: Oh, you’ve heard about it, have 
you? 


BRIGITTE: Oh, yes! The Comtesse was at 
our house just a little while ago. She 
was talking to Papa about... 


ETIENNETTE: She was screaming about it 
to Papa . . . you could hear it all over 
the house. 

EVELYNE: Etiennette! 


octave: Well, here it is. Look at it all 
you like. 
EVELYNE: Oh is this it? 
DAUGHTERS giggle) 


(The 


octave: Amusing, isn’t it? 


BRIGITTE: Oh, no! 
more) 


(They giggle even 


ocTavE: That’s all right. Laugh as much 
as you like. 


EVELYNE: I think it’s romantic. Imagine, 
going off in a wagon . . . the open fields, 
solitude, nature ... 


BRIGITTE: (Giggling) You sound a little 
crazy yourself. 


EVELYNE: Brigitte! I beg your pardon, 
Fr 


octave: Not at all. Would you like to 
see the inside? 


EVELYNE: Well, I... 
BRIGITTE: Oh, I'd love to... . 
octave: You would? 
BRIGITTE: Yes! 


ocrave: Well, in that case ... It’s 
rather cluttered at present, so Ill take 
you in one at a time. (To BRIGITTE) 
Want to be first? 


BRIGITTE: Oh, yes! 


octave: Well, come on then... (To 
EVELYNE and ETIENNETTE) My mother is 
in the house. I’m sure she’d be de- 
lighted to see you both ... until it’s 
your turn. (OCTAVE and BRIGITTE go into 
the cart) 


ETIENNETTE: He should have taken you 
in first! 


EVELYNE: Oh, no, dear. We aren’t of- 
ficially engaged yet. I think it was very 
tactful of him to take one of you in first. 


(She and ETIENNETTE go around to the 
rear of the cart. CLERAMBARD comes 
out of the house with a disturbed look 
in his eyes carrying a large parcel 
from which a dog’s tail dangles down. 
LOUISE comes out of the house from 
a different door, sees him and goes to 
him) 


LouIsE: Hector, I was looking for you. 
I want to talk to you. 


CLERAMBARD: Leave me alone. 


Louise: (Seeing the perturbed look on 
his face) Hector, what’s the matter? 


CLERAMBARD: Nothing. I said leave 


me... 


Louise: (Seeing the package; outraged) 
Hector, you’ve killed another dog! 


CLERAMBARD: No ... it’s not true. 


LouIsE: I can see the poor creature’s 
tail sticking out. 


CLERAMBARD: It’s the Curé’s dog. No, it 
isn’t the Curé’s dog. Oh, I don’t know 
what it is! I’ve just been in the cellar. 
I hadn’t been there since last Saturday. 
I found the body of the dog I killed. 


Louise: Then the dog you thought had 
come to life again .. . 


CLERAMBARD: I thought I'd killed the 
Curé’s dog, but it must have been an- 
other dog that looked like it. Or per- 
haps it didn’t even look like it. 


LouIsE: Then there was no miracle at 
all! 


CLERAMBARD: No .. . there was no mir- 
acle at all! Now you are pleased, aren’t 
you? Go on—say it. 


LOUISE: I’m never pleased if things up- 
set you, but don’t you see that the 
truth is always good in itself? Miracles 
no longer occur ... that is the truth, 
and you must accept that as a fact. 


CLERAMBARD: But ... but... the 
monk! I saw him. I heard him! 


LouIsE: You saw somebody who told 
you he was Saint Francis. Perhaps it 
was a neighbor . . . someone whose cat 
you had killed. M. Galmartin, perhaps, 
from across the way, or ...or even 
General Gerais, who made such a fuss 
and threatened to sue becaus you threw 
his dog into the ice cold water. I never 
could understand why you did that. 


CLERAMBARD: If what you say is true, 

there’s nothing left. (Furious) Nothing 
. nothing . . . nothing! Everything 

I've done since last Saturday 

everything I’ve planned to do 

it’s all a lie, and a fraud, anda... 


(M, GALUCHON enters) 
M. GALUCHON: Good morning. 
CLERAMBARD: What do you want? 


M. GALUCHON: Why, I am here at the re- 
quest of Madame la Comtesse, who 
came to my home earlier in regard to 
... (He sees EVELYNE and ETIENNETTE, 
who have come back around the cart) 
What are you doing here? 


EVELYNE: We came to see the cart, papa. 
M. GALUCHON: Oh, you did, did you? 


ETIENNETTE: Yes, and Octave is taking 
us to see the inside, too. 


M. GALUCHON: He is? 


EVELYNE: Yes, only as it is too cluttered 
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for us all to go in together he’s taking 
us in one at a time. 


GALUCHON: He is? 


ETIENNETTE: Yes. Brigitte is in there 
with him now. 


M. GALUCHON: She is? (He runs up the 
steps and into the cart. CLERAMBARD and 
LOUISE look at one another in surprise. 
EVELYNE and ETIENNETTE giggle. His voice 
coming from inside the cart) Slut! Filth! 
Criminal! Miserable girl! I should have 
strangled you at birth. 


CLERAMBARD: What has happened? 


M. GALUCHON: (From inside) Whore! Get 
out! Villain, seducer! Get out. Monster. 


LOUISE: Hector! 


(ocTave’s face appears at the window 
of the cart, wearing a satisfied grin) 


M. GALUCHON: (On the threshold of the 
cart) Well, M. le Comte! Madame le 
Comtesse; And I daresay this disgrace- 
ful episode has occurred entirely with- 
out your knowledge! 


LouIsE: M. Galuchon, what in Heaven’s 
name has happened. 


M. GALUCHON: What has happened is 
that your son has dishonored my 
youngest daughter! That’s what hap- 
pened there, in the cart—in fact under 
my very eyes. 


LOUISE: Why didn’t you stop him? 


M. GALUCHON: The damage had alreadv 
been done. Why didn’t he take Evelyne? 
But he had to choose the pretty one, 
naturally. 


CLERAMBARD: Octave, come out of that 
cart! 


(OCTAVE appears in the doorway and 
descends the steps) 


Come here, you dog, you scoundrel! 
So you have betrayed your fiancée. 


octave: Punish me. Beat me, Father! 
I’m a loathsome beast. I let myself be 
carried away and now I am covered 
with shame and remorse. Oh, I wish 
I could die. 


LouIseE: Octave, stop acting! It’s dis- 
gusting! 


CLERAMBARD: (Despondent) First my 
miracle is no miracle, and now my son 
is no son! (To GALUCHON) What can I 
say to you, M. Galuchon, except that 
Octave is repenting as you can see 
yourself. 


GALUCHON: Who cares whether he is re- 
penting—that isn’t going to put things 
right. 


octave: I am prepared to do the proper 
thing. 


GALUCHON: Naturally! Very convenient 
for you. (Shaking his finger at ocTAvE) 
Weasel! 
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Louise: I don’t see what else he can do 
under the circumstances. 


CLERAMBARD: Nor do I. 


caLucHon: Nor do 1... dammit! But 
you needn’t think the dowry will be as 
big as it would have been for Evelyne. 


CLERAMBARD: We don’t want a sou. 
LouIsE: Hector! 


GALUCHON: (To BRIGITTE) Miserable girl! 
You have allied yourself with a gypsy 
cart, and you deserve it! 


Louise: Oh, no, Monsieur. Since I spoke 
to you certain facts have come to light 
which alter the entire situation. 


CLERAMBARD: Louise . 
(eet... 


Louise: You know that’s the truth, 
Hector! Please be logical. There’s been 
no miracle and you'll have to act in 
accordance with the facts. 


. . you can’t say 


CLERAMBARD: But there is still 


doubt... 


(THE FLOUNDER comes out of the house 
her arms filled with all kinds of 
things which she found in the cellar) 


THE FLOUNDER: Look what I found, an 
old coachman’s cloak . . . There’s more 
than dead dogs in your cellar. (Observ- 
ing the gloom on al! ‘aces, particularly 
CLERAMBARD’S) Whai’s the matter? 


CLERAMBARD: My dear child, I have some 
bad news for you. 


THE FLOUNDER: For me? 


CLERAMBARD: Octave grossly betrayed 
your love and confidence. He allowed 
himself to be subjugated by the demon 
lust. 


THE FLOUNDER: (Looking at the three 
daughters) Which girl? 


GALUcHON: This girl dammit! 
(BRIGITTE bursts into tears) 


THE FLOUNDER: (To ocTAvE) Coming 
along at a great rate, aren’t you? 


CLERAMBARD: Do you think that some 
day you will be able to forgive him? 


THE FLOUNDER: There’s nothing to for- 
give. A passing fancy. I’m not as sensi- 
tive as all that. 


CLERAMBARD: He has sinned with this 
girl. He must marry her. 


THE FLOUNDER: Well, now, look here .. . 
he has sinned with me too. 


CLERAMBARD: Do you mean to say Octave 
has not treated you with respect? 


THE FLOUNDER: He waited ten years! But 
I've got priority just the same, haven’t I? 


LOUISE: It’s not the same thing. 


THE FLOUNDER: Sin is sin, isn’t it? 


LOUISE: I don’t mean to hurt you... 
but . . . just look at her. She’s so young 
. . . just a child. 


THE FLOUNDER: (After a moment) Just 
a baby ...I guess you're right. (To 
OCTAVE) In that case, Monsieur, you owe 
me five francs. And you can thank your 
lucky stars I didn’t really love you, 
because if I had I wouldn’t have let 
you off so easy—I’d let you have a piece 
of my mind. Don’t just stand there 
gawking at me, clear out and be quick 
about it! 


(MME. DE LERE hurries in, carrying a 
book. Behind her comes the PRIEST, 
out of breath) 


MME, DE LERE: Hector, Before you make 
a single move further, there’s something 
I must show you. Look at this. 


CLERAMBARD: (Taking it and looking at 
the title) The Life of Sant Francis of 
Assisi. 

LOUISE: (Looking over his shoulder) 
Published by Paradise and Company. 


(CLERAMBARD, dumbfounded, takes his 
copy from his pocket. He compares 
them) 


CLERAMBARD: (Hoarsely) Where did you 
get this? 


MME, DE DERE: From M. le Curé’s desk! 


CLERAMBARD: (To the priest) Where did 
you get it? I know a monk brought it 
to you. A monk in a dusty cloak? 


PRIEST: No, I bought it in M. duPuis’ 
book shop. 


CLERAMBARD: You bought it? 


Priest: Of course. It is the standard 
work on the subject, one of Paradise 
and Company’s most popular works. 


CLERAMBARD: And so this too has failed 
me! This dream, this vision, this better 
life that suddenly opened before my 
eyes ... it has been nothing but a de- 
lusion, a brutal trick played upon me 
by evil people! 

MME, DE LERE: (Astounded; to LOUISE) 
What happened? 


LOUISE: (Joyously, yet with compassion) 
Hector has at last come to his senses! 


MME. DE LERE: Then. . 
out begging? 


. we will not go 


LouIsE: No, Mother; not anymore. 


MME, DE LERE: And Octave will no longer 
marry that person? 


LOUISE: That too is a thing of the past. 
Hector has become thoroughly con- 
vinced that during the past few days 
he has been much mistaken. 


CLERAMBARD: Yes, there is nothing left. 


LouIse: Hector, There is everything left! 
If you would only realize the danger 
from which you have just escaped— 


CLERAMBARD: What danger? 


LOUISE: My darling, I have been so 
afraid for your sanity that I have ar- 
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ranged for a doctor to come to see you. 
He will be here very soon. 


CLERAMBARD: So you all thought I was 
stark raving mad, 


LOUISE: Put yourself in my place, Hector. 
If it had only been this story of a mir- 
acle .. . But when you add to that this 
marriage with the Flounder, the sale of 
our home, and finally this idea of going 
off in a gypsy cart to live like 
beggars ... 


Priest: (Heartily) M. le Comte, you 
have no idea how relieved I am to hear 
all this! After all, you have no prepara- 
tion for the task you proposed to under- 
take. You might easily have gone astray 
and led others into error. 


CLERAMBARD: (Glumly) I had every in- 
tention to remain humbly faithful to the 
teaching of the gospel. 


PRIEST: But how would you have 
known? Only the Church has under- 
stood the need to protect the faithful 
against the words of Christ. She alone 
knows how to restrain them on the 
slope of dangerous interpretations. 


CLERAMBARD: I had no wish to ignore 
the Church’s guidance. 


priest: So much the better. And then 
again, in the matter of miracles . 


CLERAMBARD: 
miracle! 


(Heavily) There was no 


priest: Splendid! After all, M’sieu, the 
life of a saint is not everybody’s life! 
Some serve their Church and their fel- 


lowman far better in sticking to their 
lasts ...or in this case, their looms. 
To live humbly with one’s God and do 
useful work for one’s community .. . 
such as youdo... 


CLERAMBARD: I do? 


priest: Of course! You are making 
sweaters, contributing to the economy 
of France... 

CLERAMBARD: Working my family’s fin- 
gers to the bone, starving them, forcing 
them to exist on a diet of dead cats, 
OG aca: 


LOUISE: We weren’t objecting, Hector! 


MME. DE LERE: Heaven forbid! Since 
when did a little work hurt anybody? 


CLERAMBARD: And you were satisfied 
with that sort of an existence? 


LOUISE: It was hard, Hector, true... 
PRIEST: But respectable! 

GALUCHON: Yes. respectable! 
CLERAMBARD: Respectable? 

PRIEST: Precisely. 

CLERAMBARD: Whereas, M. le Curé, ac- 
cording to you, traveling about the 
countryside preaching love and com- 
passion, offering all we own, all we 
possess, our very lives if need be, to the 


poor and the oppressed . . . that is not 
respectable? 


PRIEST: It is respectable for some, not 
respectable for others. 


CLERAMBARD: [t was respectable for Saint 
Francis, was it not? 


CLERAMBARD: Look! The little poor one of Assisi in the garments of sanctity! 
And an angel on either side! 


(Claude Dauphin, extreme right) 


PRIEST: He was a saint, M. le Comte! 


LouIsE: Hector! Just as we've gotten 
everything settled! 


CLERAMBARD: I want to hear what the 
priest has to say! 


priest: Are you comparing yourself .. .? 


CLERAMBARD: The comparison was made 
by you! All I say is that I am prepared 
to renounce the title of Comte de Clér- 
ambard and live as a beggar. 


priest: Yes, yes, I have been told of 
your plans, and I must confess that 
I find them disturbing. May I venture 
to remind you that your material cir- 
cumstances are extremely difficult? 


CLERAMBARD: On the contrary, my ma- 
terial circumstances could not be better. 
I’m poor already, and all I want is to be 
poorer still. 

Louise: Hector, have pity on your wife 
or I shall end up going mad. 


CLERAMBARD: (To cuRE) When I found 
that dog in the cellar I had a moment 
of confusion and I doubted. When you 
showed me the book I decided all was 
lost! But now I am myself again! M. le 
Curé has returned me to my senses! 


Priest: God forgive me! 


CLERAMBARD: And now I thank God 
there was no miracle! Happy are those 
who have not seen but still believe! 
And I do not doubt that one day God 
will favor me with a real one. Not be- 
cause I need one to sustain my faith. 
But I should like to be able to testify 
to it in the face of the world. They 
would hear my voice resounding in the 
streets and at the crossroads and in the 
market places. I would deafen the 
passersby, men and women and priests 
as well. And if any dared to doubt or 
dared to laugh ... I'd wipe the grins 
off their silly faces! 


PRIEST: (Furious) You'll never change. 
Neither faith nor charity nor Francis 
of Assisi can make any difference. You'll 
go on being the same violent, stubborn 
man you've always been. That is why 
I'm afraid for you, M. le Comte. Who 
can say that in an impulse of ill- 
considered charity you will not let 
yourself be carried away by ideas, sup- 
posedly generous, but which are really 
... let us face it . . . revolutionary? 


CLERAMBARD: Why not? The world is full 
of injustice. 

priest: (Shouting) Aha! I thought as 
much! You've started to talk of justice 
and injustice already. You are no longer 
concerned with preaching only love of 
God to the people... you are now 
going to remind them of their rights! 
I fear that without realizing it, Mon- 
sieur... 

CLERAMBARD: Fear nothing, Me le Curé! 
Louise, Octave, mother-in-law, Floun- 
der, my child! It’s time to get ready! 
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MME. DE LERE: Not after all this! My God, 
he’s mad again! 


(The voctor enters from the direction 
of the town) 


GALUCHON: Just one moment, please. 
Here is my friend Dr. Duval. Let us 
hear what he has to say. 


CLERAMBARD: Aha! You are the doctor! 
poctor: Why .. . yes. 


CLERAMBARD: Well, may I present myself 
to you? I am your prospective patient. 


poctor: Yes, I see, I see... . 


CLERAMBARD: You see, you see, do you? 
I believe I can tell you exactly what 
you see... or have been directed to 
see: you see a man who has been over- 
taxing his strength, isn’t that so? 


poctor: Monsieur, you do not look well 
to me. 


CLERAMBARD: As a matter of fact I’m 
very well indeed, although my strength 
has certainly been overtaxed. 


pocTor: I’m sure you have no lack of 
worries. I understand you are arranging 
for your son to marry. 


CLERAMBARD: The fact is, my son had the 
good fortune to discover an exceptional 
woman, a paragon of humility who slept 
with soldiers for five francs a time. 
(Sighs) She would have made an ideal 
daughter-in-law. 


poctor: I’m sure of it. 


CLERAMBARD: You agree with me then? 
poctor: But of course, Monsieur! It is 
plain to see... 


CLERAMBARD: Plain to see I am a lunatic, 
isn’t that it? As a matter of fact I’m 
tremendously pleased to see you here, 
for I have a confession to make. I’m in 
perfect agreement with you. I am mad. 
I’m mad with hope, mad with love! I 
am consumed with an insane tenderness 
for everything living, for everything 
that suffers and trembles in this world 
and the next. I feel that my poor breast 
can never be large enough to hold so 
much love of God and all his creatures. 
I have dreamed so much of the little 
poor one of Assisi that madness has 
entered into me! 


poctor: (To LovuIse) Very serious, 
madame very serious, indeed. 
Mythomania, mental perversion, abnor- 
mal regression of the sense of property, 
confusion of social values ... It’s a 
very bad case! 


(Hurdy-gurdy begins offstage) 


LOUISE: Docter, I should like to explain 
to you that my husband is not mad! 


CLERAMBARD: (Suddenly; pointing) Look! 
The little poor one of Assisi in the gar- 
ments of sanctity! And an angel on 
either side! 


(CLERAMBARD falls on his knees. All 
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those present except the priest and 
the poctor utter cries and fall on their 
knees with their hands clasped) 


poctor: (To the priest) What was that? 
What did he say was happening? (Look- 
ing at the kneeling figures) Can mad- 
ness become epidemic? I must make 
notes! (He turns around, looks up, and 
suddenly falls on his knees too) No, it’s 
not madness! It’s there! It’s there! 


Priest: (Taking out his spectacles and 
putting them on hurriedly; looking all 
around him) I can’t see a thing! I don’t 
see anything at all! 


(The oruers raise their eyes as though 
they were watching an ascension) 


CLERAMBARD: Sublime vision! The hum- 
blest and most glorious of paupers is 
blessing our beggar’s cart! 

PRIEST: I can’t see a thing! Not a thing! 
CLERAMBARD: Do you see the angels? 
poctor: They’re harnessing the horse! 


FLOUNDER: And the horse is eating out 
of the little poor one’s hand! 


octave: And the Saint is patting its 
neck! 


LOUISE: Now everything is clear, every- 
thing is simple! I too am eager to be 
poor and spread the message of love. 


CLERAMBARD: On your feet, everyone! 
Let us go and testify! 


(They all get up and move towards 
the cart) 


MME, DE LERE: Hector, how noble you 


are! 


CLERAMBARD: ( To the priest, slyly) 
Ready to testify, M. le Curé? 


priest: I tell you I can see nothing! 
Nothing! 


(Lou1se climbs into the wagon, fol- 
lowed by the GALUCHON daughters and 
MME. DE LERE. As OCTAVE seems to hesi- 
tate, his father pushes him a little 
roughly. The FLounpEr follows, The 
DOCTOR pauses on the steps) 


poctor: One moment, Monsieur! I have 
patients waiting! 


CLERAMBARD: (Booting him in) The Lord 
will provide! Hurry, we mustn’t delay! 


GALUCHON: (Climbing in) What about 
my wife? She’s at the dressmaker’s. 


CLERAMBARD: We'll pick her up on the 
way through town. (Everyone except 
CLERAMBARD has entered the cart. He 
goes forward to where the horses are) 
Giddyap! 


PRIEST: (Frantic; wiping his glasses) I 
didn’t see anything at all! I didn’t see 
anything at all! What am I going to tell 
the Bishop? I'll say I didn’t have my 
glasses with me! That’s it; I couldn’t 
see anything because I didn’t have my 
glasses! But I wish I knew what they 
were all looking at! 


CLERAMBARD: Giddyap, Giddyap! 


(The cart starts off. Twittering of 
birds. Hurdy-gurdy. The prigst is left 
alone, looking all around him, remov- 
ing and replacing his glasses) 


Curtain 





CLERAMBARD: The Lord will provide! Hurry, we mustn't delay! 


(Sharon Gans, Will Kuluva, Ruth McDevitt, Anne Helm, Alvin Epstein 
Edith Atwater, Tammy Grimes, Claude Dauphin) 





ABOVE 


Theatre on the Lake in Chicago, which 
opens its summer season June 10, 

offered this production of Shaw’s The 
Devil’s Disciple last year. It was staged 
in the round by Alfred Partridge. 


BELOW 

The Poet, the King and the Queen are 
represented in this scene from Yeats’s 
The King of the Great Clock Tower. 

The work was an offering of the Poets’ 
Theatre, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Theatre, U.S.A. 


by Alice Griffin 


SUMMER THEATRE, U.S.A. 


In 1958 more university and community theatres than ever 
are offering summer seasons; thus their activities are year- 
round in scope. A new Western Shakespeare festival is be- 
ing added to those in San Diego and Ashland, Oregon, The 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO THEATRE in Boulder has 
announced that a Colorado Shakespeare Festival will be 
presented August 2-16; the repertory program includes alter- 
nating evening performances of Hamlet, Julius Caesar and 
The Taming of the Shrew. The thirty-eight-year-old Uni- 
versity Theatre has produced one Shakespearean play every 
summer for the past fourteen years, and now has received 
funds from the Creative Arts Committee of the university 
for the establishment of a repertory festival. The perform- 
ances will be supplemented by afternoon concerts, dance 
recitals, a film series, exhibits and special lectures, most of 
which will be admission-free. J. H. Crouch is executive 
director of the festival. Seasons of four or five weeks are 
planned for future festivals. 

The Community Theatres of the Chicago Park District will 
offer a sixth summer season of THEATRE ON THE LAKE. 
Member organizations again will present twelve plays in 
arena style, June 10-August 30. Last season’s program in- 
cluded Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple, Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men and a children’s play, The Wizard of Oz. The acting 
area at the Fullerton Pavilion theatre is a square measuring 
sixteen by twenty-eight feet, and is completely surrounded 
by the audience. 

Among the colleges offering summer-stock seasons is the 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT at Storrs. A series of 
six plays opens July 1 with The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, and the final work is Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, 
which will run through August 9. The professional resident 
company of fifteen will be directed by Cecil E. Hinkel, Walter 
Adelsperger, John Hallauer and Nafe Katter. The series 
also includes Saroyan’s Jim Dandy. 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES of Colorado 
State College, Greeley, opens a summer production program 
June 26. On its schedule are Inherit the Wind, Hamlet and 
Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot in Athens. Students and 
teachers of theatre make up the producing company, and 
courses in theatre are offered concurrently with the produc- 
tions. Helen Langworthy is the director. 

Newest of the outdoor symphonic dramas is Paul Green’s 
The Confederacy, which will be offered during July and 
August in a new amphitheatre in Tidewater, Virginia. 
Robert E. Lee is the hero of the work. 

A new Canadian festival is scheduled at Vancouver, British 
Columbia. From July 19-August 16, the first annual VAN- 
COUVER INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL will offer concerts, 
opera, drama, dance and films. A production of Don Gio- 
vanni, directed by Gunther Rennert, will include George 
London in the cast. Especially commissioned for the event 
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is a three-act play by Lister Sinclair, The World of the Won- 
derful Dark; this will be staged by Douglas Seale of England, 
and designed by Clifford Robinson. The National Dancers 
of Ceylon are to perform for a week at the festival. 

The TUSTIN PLAYBOX, located near Los Angeles, is 
a summer theatre that offers both adult and children’s plays. 
Its sixth season opens June 17 and runs ten weeks, The pro- 
fessional company will offer five works, including Dial “M” 
for Murder and Boy Meets Girl. On Saturdays the theatre 
apprentices will stage and appear in such works as Cinder- 
ella, Hansel and Gretel and The Elves and the Shoemaker. 

The LONDON (Ontario) LITTLE THEATRE and the UNI- 
VERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO are joining forces this 
summer in a six-week summer-theatre workshop, the Lon- 
don Theatre School, which offers training in professional and 
community theatre. Peter Dearing and Esme Crampton are 
the directors. The GREEN RAM THEATRE of Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, opens its second season of summer stock on 
July 4. Claire Ellen Prothero is producing the nine-week 
play series. The TOWERS SUMMER THEATRE, Cedar 
Grove, New Jersey, begins its eighth season early this month, 
offering a play a week for ten weeks under the direction 
of Harold E. Lawrence. 


University Players on Tour 


The E-52 UNIVERSITY THEATRE of the University of 
Delaware currently is touring its production of The Tender 
Trap, directed by C. Robert Kase, to armed-forces bases in 
the Pacific Command, under the sponsorship of the American 
Educational Theatre Association and the U.S.O. Prior to the 
overseas tour, the play was performed for a week in the 
Second Army Command as part of an AETA-Army co- 
operative project, to bring about a closer relationship between 
college and community theatres and military posts desiring 
more theatrical entertainment. The production visited such 
Second Army installations as Valley Forge Army Hospital 
in Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, and the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground and Fort George G. Meade in Maryland. Another 
phase in the Army-AETA project was the recent entry of the 
FORT MEADE SHOWCASE THEATRE in the Delaware 
Play Festival, which is sponsored by the Dramatic Center of 
the university. Twenty-two community and educational the- 
atres participated, and the winners in the community-theatre 
division toured their plays for the Second Army Command 
immediately following the festival, visiting Fort Meade and 
the Army Chemical Center at Edgewood, Maryland. Mouzon 
Law served as critic-judge of the festival. Also co-operating 
in the AETA-Army project was the touring musical revue 
of the Second Army’s Showmobile, which was performed not 
only at military installations but also at colleges and univer- 
sities in the command. After performing at the University of 
Delaware, the Showmobile visited the UNIVERSITY OF 
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Desire Under the Elms, directed by Vosco Call, was one of 
two O'Neill offerings by the Utah State University Theatre 
in Logan during the 1957-58 season. Ah, Wilderness! was 
the other 


VIRGINIA in Charlottesville, and VIRGINIA STATE COL- 


LEGE, Petersburg. Other performances were given at univer- 
sities in Kentucky and Ohio. 

As part of the preparation for the E 52 Theatre’s visit to 
the Far East, where performances were scheduled at bases 
in Hawaii, Japan and Korea, the University of Delaware 
offered a special educational program, carrying twelve aca- 
demic credits, for the eleven students comprising the com- 
pany. They studied the life and culture of the East in a 
seminar conducted by faculty members who are authorities 
in this field, and who offered instruction in conversational 
Japanese, a course in the history of the theatre with empha- 
sis on the East, and a course dealing with the production of 
the play. Seven members of the faculty participated in the 
special seminar as teachers. 

A troupe from CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
will make a tour of South American universities this summer. 
The Song of Bernadette is the production chosen for the 
foreign engagement, and members of the group will depart 
June 15. The tour is an outgrowth of the South American 
visit by the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE last 
summer; so successful was that tour that another university 
group was invited in 1958. Consequently the AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION ’s Overseas Tour- 
ing Committee recommended the drama department of Cath- 
olic University to the AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY (ANTA), which administers the President’s 
Special International Program for Cultural Presentations. 
In connection with the visit, a special motion picture was 
made for showing, in advance of the tour, to Latin-American 
organizations that will be hosts to the players. The film deals 
with the curriculum of the student majoring in drama at 
Catholic University, and concentrates on actress Jane Reilly, 
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who plays Bernadette. Along with more specialized training, 
the curriculum stresses classical languages, philosophy and 
science. 


Theatre as Therapy 


Theatre for the mentally ill has been the special interest 
of the PLAYERS COMPANY of Baltimore during three of 
its six seasons. The group tours each of its major produc- 
tions to four hospitals for these patients within the state, 
and also provides directors and demonstration actors for 
weekly classes conducted in these institutions. An outgrowth 
of these classes are productions given by the patients. Man- 
aging Director Ray Hamby, founder of the Players, presides 
over the weekly classes in creative theatre, television actress 
Doris Isaacs gives instruction in make-up and arranges 
fashion shows for the patients, and actor-disec jockey Harry 
Phillips conducts the classes in play production. Through 
the Players’ efforts, stage sets, properties and make-up 
equipment have been contributed to the rehabilitation de- 
partments of the hospitals for use by the patients. The musi- 
cians’ union and local department stores also co-operate in 
providing services and costumes. To further public under- 
standing of the mentally ill, the Players have made two 
thirty-minute Kinescopes, Will I Be Welcome? and The 
Play’s the Thing. The latter dramatizes the work of non- 
professional theatre groups and demonstrates the Players’ 
program for the mentally ill. It was made from a public- 
service telecast on WMAR-TV, and is offered without cost 
to theatre groups wishing to show it. 


Little Theatres Big News in Detroit 


Richard T, Cloonan of the Detroit News is one theatre 
reporter who is aware that community theatres make news. 
He conducts a special community-theatre section for that 
newspaper, which carries news and features dealing with 
some twenty-five groups in the Detroit area. The Sunday 
edition also lists a schedule of play dates. In addition to 
news of forthcoming productions and evaluations of current 
ones, Cloonan’s column touches on such special aspects of 
community theatregoing as the refreshments provided by 
the producing groups, and their effect on the box office. 
He has pointed out that attendance during the recent season 
was generally up, and he also has made note of the sur- 
prisingly high quality of the productions. In commenting on 
a performance of an original play, The Bay Is Green, by a 
local group, Cloonan observed that this experimental work 
put a heavy burden on both cast and audience, and he indi- 
cated that it might have been a wiser course to offer it as 
a production for members only, rather than for the public. 
But a production of Bus Stop by the PLAYERS GUILD OF 
DEARBORN was described in these words: “as close to pro- 
fessional as is likely to be seen in the Detroit area.” (The 
performers were actually amateurs who hold full-time jobs 
outside the theatre.) The ANN ARBOR CIVIC THEATRE 
production of Guys and Dolls won his approval as well, 
and the columnist pointed out that it attracted twenty-one 
hundred persons during a three-night run. The Miss Ade- 
laide of this offering was Jan Bruckner, wife of a local dentist, 
and its Nathan Detroit was Kenneth MacDonald, sales man- 
ager of a television station and Republican chairman in 
Ann Arbor. 


Poets’ Theatre Anniversary 


The POETS’ THEATRE in Cambridge, Massachusetts, is in 
its tenth year, having been founded in 1949 by a group of 
poets and writers who were interested in poetic drama. The 
unique aim of the theatre since its beginning has been “to 
provide a complete stage, including an audience, production 
facilities, acting company, direction, management and assist- 
ance in writing to new and serious poetic dramatists.” 


It has given the premiéres of a number of works by well- 
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known writers, including Archibald MacLeish’s This Music 
Crept By Me Upon the Waters, Denis Johnston’s The Scythe 
and the Sunset, and Richard Wilbur’s new translation of 
Moliére’s The Misanthrope. It has also produced works by 
new dramatists, such as Lyon Phelps’s The Gospel Witch 
and V. R. Lang’s I Too Have Lived in Arcadia. 

In working with new authors the theatre is not solely con- 
cerned with providing a showcase, and consequently helping 
writers to reach wider audiences, although plays that it has 
introduced have subsequently been given by college groups 
and by off-Broadway companies in New York. The theatre 
also tries to help the author improve his dramatic conception 
and writing. More than two hundred new scripts are re- 
ceived by the theatre each year. All are read; from ten to 
fifteen are selected for informal staged readings, and as 
candidates for possible production. The authors are invited 
to these readings. 

The current season opened with three plays by the poet 
Yeats, in keeping with the policy of presenting an example 
of the classic verse theatre each season. These three were 
The Words Upon the Window Pane, a study of the occult; 
The King of the Great Clock Tower, a play for dancers; and 
On Baile’s Strand, a heroic tragedy. Also presented was a 
double bill of two new scripts, Mrs. Namyreve’s Descent by 
Martin Halpern, and The Exiles by James Noe. Johnston’s 
The Scythe and the Sunset had its American premiére in 
March at the Poets’ Theatre. This was followed by The 
Summer’s Treason by John Wulp, the playwright in residence 
under a Rockefeller award. The final production in early 
summer is to be T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion, scheduled 
to coincide with the poet’s visit to Cambridge. 


International Theatre Month 


Professor Herschell Bricker of the University of Maine, 
chairman of International Theatre Month, 1958, reminds col- 
lege, community and children’s theatres which have not yet 
celebrated the event that there is still time to do so, for the 
producers can designate a month of their choice as Inter- 
national Theatre Month. Full information on how to sched- 
ule a production and participate in this nationwide movement 
is contained in “Theatre USA” for September, 1957. Professor 
Bricker also urges all those who have held a celebration 
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during 1958 to send reports of their participation to this 
magazine, attention of “Theatre, USA.” 


Educational Theatres in the News 


At DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Macbeth, directed by Warner 
Bentley, is the latest in a series of yearly Shakespeare pro- 
ductions. The Dartmouth Players began presenting Shake- 
speare’s works on a reproduction of the Globe stage in the 
late forties, and subsequently tried adaptations of the Globe 
form. When the group presented Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, 
the first part was played in the afternoons and the second 
at evening performances. A recent production of Waitin7 
for Godot stressed the work’s comic nature, on the theory 
that the underlying feeling of loneliness would be heightened 
thereby. A majority of the total audience found it “a pro- 
foundly moving play of religious values.” The April pro- 
duction of Antigone, directed by Henry B. Williams, was 
presented at the request of the college’s Great Issues Course, 
in which one of the problems considered by students is man’s 
law versus natural (or God’s) law—a conflict dealt with in 
this tragedy. The Fitts-Fitzgerald translation was used, and 
the production employed a chorus of six plus a leader. The 
costumes and wigs were adaptations of Greek modes. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY’s Shakespearean offering for 1958 
was Othello, with direction by H. Darkes Albright, and 
scenery by John Rothgeb. Earlier in the season the theatre 
offered a reconstructed commedia dell’ arte script, The Foun- 
tain of Youth by Russell Graves, on a bill with Amahl and 
the Night Visitors. William Oliver directed. 

The Merchant of Venice, directed by Irene E. Arnett, was 
the first Shakespearean production by the Curtain Raisers 
of LA GRANGE (Georgia) COLLEGE, and as a result of 
its success, a Shakespearean play is to be an annual offering 
henceforth. A simplified Elizabethan set was used. Picnic 
also was presented during the current season under the 
direction of Sam Baker. For the convention of the American 
Association of University Women at Athens, Georgia, in 
April, the group staged a pageant based on seventeen famous 
American women 

Much Ado About Nothing was the spring offering at 
CARLETON COLLEGE in Northfield, Minnesota. John R 
Woodruff directed 





This presentation of The Tender Trap by the E-52 University Theatre of the University of Delaware has been touring armed- 
forces bases in the Pacific Command. C. Robert Kase staged it. 


Famous American Theatres 


In 1855 the town commissioners of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, decided to erect a new building, one 
combining a city hall and a theatre. The latter was 
to be equipped by the local amateur theatrical group 
known as the Thalian Association. The original plans 
for the building were drawn by John Trimble of New 
York, and James F. Post of Wilmington was the 
superintendent of construction. The cornerstone was 
laid on December 27, 1855. The exterior dimensions 
of the wing containing the theatre measured 110 by 
60 feet; the stage, 42 by 57 feet; and the auditorium, 
45 by 57 feet, with a ceiling of 54 feet. The theatre 
had a seating capacity of 950 and was lighted by 
188 gas burners. The Thalian Association used the 
new theatre for several productions but soon found 
itself in such poor financial condition that it made 
arrangements to surrender its interest in the theatre 
to the town. The Thalian Association was dissolved 
about 1860, and the theatre became the property of 
the town, remaining so to the present. 

Thalian Hall was opened on the evening of Octo- 
ber 12, 1858, with G. F. Marchant, manager of the 
Charleston Theatre, as lessee for the season. Mar- 
chant delayed the opening of the Charleston season 
until November 15 in order that his company might 
play in Wilmington for one month. The piece se- 
lected for the opening night was John Tobin’s The 
Honey Moon, a romantic play in blank verse rem- 
iniscent of The Taming of the Shrew and other 
Elizabethan works. At the end of the play there was 
a dance, La Espanola, by Miss Adelaide Raymond, 
and then an afterpiece, James Robinson Planché’s 
farce The Loan of a Lover. During its month’s 
engagement the Marchant company offered nightly 
a repertoire of good variety and quality, ranging 
from Shakespeare to the better melodramas of 
Bulwer-Lytton, Knowles, Boucicault, Milman and 
John Howard Payne. During the remainder of the 
successful first season, other stock companies and 
opera troupes brought the total number of perform- 
ances at Thalian Hall to eighty-five. 

The new theatre continued to receive fair support 
until the outbreak of the Civil War in April, 1861, 
when performances became very irregular. At the 
beginning of the fifth season, 1862-63, performances 
ceased altogether during and following the tragic 
yellow-fever epidemic in Wilmington in the fall of 
1862. Performances were resumed in the middle of 
January, 1863, but remained sporadic until the end 
of the season. 
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City Hall and Thalian Hall in Wilmington, North Carolina, 


from an engraving of the 1850’s. Courtesy of the Wilmington 
Light Infantry Memorial Library. 


In strong contrast, the season 1863-64 proved the 
fullest in the history of the theatre, mainly as a 
result of the highly profitable blockade running of 
cotton from Wilmington to Nassau. During this 
season there were 240 performances at Thalian Hall 
by the Harry MacCarthy Stock Company and the 
Bates and Jenkins Company. After the occupation 
of Wilmington by Federal troops on February 22, 
1865, there was an abatement of theatrical activity, 
and after the end of the war, performances became 
fewer and fewer until the season 1866-67, when there 
were only eleven. 

During the years from 1858 to 1870, performances 
consisted mainly of plays offered by capable stock 
companies that would remain for several weeks or 
months at a time. After 1870 the stock companies 
continued to come, but usually stayed for engage- 
ments of single weeks. Touring musical extrava- 
ganzas and comic operas greatly increased in popu- 
larity. In addition, an entirely new type of offering 
was that of the nationally or internationally famous 
performer on tour. Finally, a more modern type of 
production was the touring New York hit play pre- 
sented by one of the new “combination” companies, 
which consisted of a leading performer and his own 
supporting cast, as well as his own scenery and stage 
crew. Engagements of the famous performers and 
the “combination” were usually for one or two 
nights. During the period from 1870 to the late 1920’s, 
many noted persons appeared at Thalian Hall, in- 
cluding Edwin Forrest, Fanny Janauschek, Mary 
Anderson, Edward A. Sothern, Joseph Jefferson, 
Mrs. John Drew, Maurice Barrymore, Helena Mod- 
jeska, Otis Skinner, Richard Mansfield, Robert Man- 
tell, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Rose Coghlan, James 
O’Neill, Eva Tanguay, Anna Held, May Robson, 
Lillian Russell, Alla Nazimova, De Wolf Hopper, 
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Maude Adams and Harry Lauder. 

The last performance during a regular season was 
the George E. Wintz production of the Ziegfeld 
Follies on February 13, 1928, with Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn and Nyra Brown. After the decline of 
the road, Thalian Hall was used mainly for produc- 
tions of the Thalian Association, which was revived 
in 1929 for the fifth time since its organization in the 
late 1780’s. In 1938 the theatre was closed for repairs 
financed by P.W.A. funds and reopened on April 25, 


1941, with a Thalian production of Rostand’s The 
Romancers. In 1946 the balcony and gallery of the 
theatre were condemned, but in November, 1949, the 
Wilmington City Council approved $50,000 for the 
complete restoration of the theatre. It was opened 
again on May 23 and 24, 1952, with the Thalian pres- 
entation of The Heiress by Ruth and Augustus Goetz. 
—Donald J. Rulfs 
(Mr. Rulfs is associate professor of English at North 
Carolina State College.) 


Tony Randall and English townspeople in “Oh Captain!” 
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thello to the 


by Marvin Rosenberg 


The tiger of American Othellos, Edwin Forrest, 
so terribly passionate that only Kean before him, 
and Salvini after, rivaled his fury, had private rea- 
son to know the agony of the Moor. When he made 
Victorian theatres tremble at his jealous rages, when 
he left audiences weeping over the tragedy of his 
betrayal, he was living out, over and over, a crisis 
of his own personal history. 
Forrest, a poor boy grown to great success, was 
forty-two (about Othello’s age, probably) when, 
after ten years of married life with the gracious, 
talented English beauty Catherine Sinclair, he re- 
turned unexpectedly to his hotel room—and agony— 
one day in 1848. As W. R. Alger, his biographer, 
tells it, he “saw Mrs. Forrest standing between the 
knees of George W. Jamieson, an actor of low moral 
character, whose hands were upon her person. 
Jamieson at once left the room. Forrest was greatly 
excited, but the protestations of his wife soothed his 
angry suspicion, and he overlooked the affair as a 
mere matter of indiscreetness of manners.” But a 
few months later, made uneasy by “certain trifling 
circumstances,” he opened his wife’s private drawer 
and found a love letter to her from Jamieson. It had 
a Platonic tone, but the ecstasies it sang may have 
been physical. The Forrests argued violently. In a 
scene almost straight out of melodrama, “He wrote 
an oath, couched in the most stringent and solemn 
terms, which she signed, swearing that she was 
innocent of any criminal infringement of her marital 
obligations.” 
This did not end it, however. The letter would not 
leave his thoughts, and Forrest learned the true 
meaning of the words of his great master: 
“But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet 
strongly loves!” 

When Forrest, a brooding man of fearful temper, 
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could contain his secret no longer, he complained to 
a friend that “he had begun life as a poor boy, had 
struggled hard to reach a pinnacle,” and a betrayal 
from the woman he loved seemed hardly fair. The 
friend defended Mrs. Forrest’s physical and spiritual 
beauty. Forrest, echoing Othello, exclaimed, “She 
now looks ugly to me: Her face is black and hide- 
ous.” What finally drove them apart seems a minor 
thing, but it tells much about Forrest. He was 
insulting her sister, and when she replied with the 
words, “It is a lie,” he exclaimed: “If a man had 
said that to me he should die. I cannot live with 
a woman who says it.” 

They separated, both solemnly vowing to keep 
their burden secret. Soon he charged her with fail- 
ing the oath, and she denied it. He was adamant. 
Charging adultery, he sued for divorce; she filed a 
countersuit on the same grounds. From this dis- 
tance, their exchange of letters suggests that she 
loved him and gladly would have returned, but his 
bitterness made this impossible. The lady’s “propriety 
of language and elegant deportment” won her many 
friends; Forrest made mostly enemies. He watched 
her house and waylaid one of her visitors. When the 
noted actor discovered he had the wrong man, he 
threatened to find the other and “rip his liver out.” 
He vowed still further: “I'll cut his damn throat at 
the door. You may go this time, damn you. But 
I have marked you, all of you, and I'll have ven- 
geance.” Forrest finally caught and beat one of his 
enemies in Central Park. He lost friends, turned 
inward; more and more he felt himself a lofty 
stranger, misunderstood and exploited. 

In the divorce trial, his wife was found innocent, 
and Forrest was ordered to pay alimony. He ap- 
pealed to another court—and lost. An appeal to still 
another produced the same result. Five times he 
appealed, during a period of eighteen years, before 
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Forrest as Othello, the role that paralleled his own 





Edwin Forrest (1806-72)—an engraving by T. Johnson. 


he finally gave up and paid. And even then his rancor 
did not end. He carried it into the theatre, where, 
beginning a triumphal sixty-nine-day “un, he spoke 
to a wildly applauding audience his personal version 
of Othello’s “It is the cause .. .”: “I submit my 
cause to you; my cause, did I say?—no, not my 
cause alone, but yours, the cause of every man in 
this community, the cause of every human being, 
the cause of every honest wife, the cause of every 
virtuous woman, the cause of everyone who cher- 
ishes a home and the pure spirit which should abide 
there...” 

His troubled, faithful biographer Alger, who ad- 
mired Forrest deeply, acknowledges: “Justice to the 
truth requires the frank admission that there was 
also in him a rude and harsh element, a streak of 
uncivilized bluntness or barbaric honesty of impulse, 
shocking to people of conventional politeness.” 

If anything kept Forrest’s Othello from the very 
top rank, it was this streak of something much less 
than noble, something mean, incapable of compre- 
hending the extent of the Moor’s soul. Physically 
he was ideally suited for the role. A giant of a man, 
he reminded a fellow actor of Michelangelo’s Moses. 
Another thought “he might have stood to a sculptor 
as a model for Hercules.” And he made full use of 
his great voice and physique—too much so, some 
held; his detractors thought that his sound was a 
roar and his action a matter of posturing. One critic 
called him “the greatest master of the Epigastric 
School of Acting. .. . His particular excellence seems 
to lie in his extraordinary power of pumping up rage 
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from his epigastrium and expectorating it upon 
his audience through interstices of his set teeth.” 
Another contemporary, John Foster Kirk, said: “He 
moved at times with a certain rush, as of a boulder 
that has been set rolling; he beat his breast and 
ranted in overpowering tones—thrust his fist into 
the face of the audience by way of showing anima- 
tion or passion . . .” But it was never real, Kirk 
thought. 


In Forrest’s own time, however, the critics were 
far outthundered by his applauding admirers. The 
Anglo-Saxon world regarded him as easily its most 
powerful Othello after Kean, and some observers 
both in London and the United States found him 
even better than the famous British actor. Nothing, 
in the mid-nineteenth century, could be better than 
“better than Kean.” 

Both by his champions and his detractors, Forrest 
was remembered best for the heroics of his Othello— 
for the mighty rages in which he gave vent to his 
own passions. Yet, as he developed the role, he soft- 
ened it, and some of his greatest moments came in 
quiet and tenderness. If indeed he saw himself in 
Othello, then he labored to make the Moor of the 
early scenes as lofty and lovable as a hero could be. 
His Act I speech—“Keep up your bright swords, for 
the dew will rust them”—was delivered “in a tone 
of unruffled self-command, touched with a humorous 
playfulness and . . . respect.” Even Kirk admired 
his voice’s “calm deep sound (which) seemed to 
suspend the clashing weapons by some inherent irre- 
sistible sway.” And the New York Mirror praised 
“the delicacy and mcdesty, at once original and true” 
of his confession of courtship before the Senate. Here 
Forrest established the love-worthiness of his roman- 
tic hero. “There was a depth in the love-tones . . 
that spoke of the intensity of his passion. His utter- 
ance of ‘My life upon her faith!’ had all the romantic 
fervour of the proud days of chivalry.” No wonder 
that “a refined and lovely young lady ... was 
heard saying to her companion, ‘If that is the way 
Moors look and talk and love, give me a Moor for 
a husband.’” 


The meeting at Cyprus was an ecstasy of love, as 
Alger saw it: “As all eager loveliness, she came in 


sight, exclaiming, ‘My dear Othello!’ . . . the sudden 
brightness of his eyes, the rapturous smile that 
clothed his face, his parted lips, his heaving breast 
and outstretched arms... worked on the spectators 
like an incantation. And (then) he drew her passion- 
ately to his bosom, kissed her on the forehead and 
lips, and gazed into her face with unfathomable 
fondness .. .” 

Forrest remained nobly dignified in the night 
riot, bursting into “volcanic heat” only once, when 
answers to his insistent questions came slowly. 
A famous bit, indicative of his retraint, was his seiz- 
ing a passing soldier to order, in a low chilling tone, 


“Silence that dreadful bell.” 
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By the time the great temptation began, Forrest 
had amply demonstrated Othello’s gentle, loving 
nobility, had made clear how mad must be the wo- 
man who could give grounds for so much as a suspi- 
cion of her infidelity to so great a man. Once Iago 
began to beguile him, Forrest, like Kean, grew jeal- 
ous more quickly than most other Othellos. When 
he was still a very young actor, the “American boy 
tragedian,” the New York Literary Gazette thought 
the villain’s first hints left him “still all love to his 
fair wife.” Later in life, perhaps as his nature, his 
suspicions, or his private experience governed him, 
he forgave his own smoldering passions by releasing 
them more quickly. Forrest’s Othello kept steadily 
to the scent, following the “opening wedge” indi- 
cated by his Act III, Scene 3 speech to Iago: “Was 
not that Cassio parted from my wife?” And in the 
action immediately following, in which Desdemona 
makes her plea for Cassio, Forrest was not fondly 
or playfully affectionate, as were other Othellos. 
With the line “Prithee, no more . . .” began the great 
center of Forrest’s interpretation, full of thunder, 
lightning and whirlwind. Was he cruelly spurred 
now by his own undigested experience, by that re- 
current image of his wife and George Jamieson? 
To many it seemed that he was. 


Though his Othello was still occasionally moved 
to tenderness—it is recorded that “the tone (of) ‘If 
she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself’ drew tears 
in the eyes of many”—he was dominated by a ter- 


rible jealousy. Once he was in Iago’s grip, after the 
first temptation, the frustration of his own emotional 
privations were released in an orgasm of rage that 
marked him surely the most terrible of Anglo- 
Saxon Othellos. The hands that would gladly have 
strangled George Jamieson or ripped out his liver 
could now seize openly on the naked throat of Iago, 
and Forrest slowly and ominously coiled his great 
athlete’s body for the final charge. The action cen- 
tering around the speech to Iago—“If thou dost 
slander her and torture me. . .”—was a tremendous 
effort, and the spectators witnessed Othello’s com- 
plete physical and emotional dismay. The critic 
Harrison notes: “It was at the end of this speech 
that Kean rushed for the sofa that stood on the stage 

. and thereon threw himself to recover from his 
absolute exhaustion before he could go on with his 
next speech; during . . . thunders of applause and 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs. Forrest 
changed the action and rushed for (a) profiled col- 
umn... and rested there while the audience gave 
him a like ovation.” 

After this terrible crisis, Forrest’s fury diminished, 
but the intensity was maintained. The Mirror noted: 
“The glare of his eye when his wife could not pro- 
duce the fatal napkin, was almost supernatural; and 
a lady who sat in the same box with me clutched 
convulsively at her husband’s arm for protection.” 
In this manner, perhaps, he had glared at Catherine 
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Sinclair. But the actor in him worked carefully to 
show that the rift between them grieved him, that 
he was torn between violence and tenderness. At 
“T’ll tear her all to pieces,” his revenge began furi- 
ously with “I will tear her...” Then his love came 
over it and he suddenly ended with pitying softness 
—“all to pieces.” Forrest even brought back part of 
Othello’s trance scene, which had been almost com- 
pletely banished from the stage as an “excrescence” 
for two centuries, to emphasize the stress of the 
Moor’s whipsaw passion between jealous rage and 
loving pity. By Act V, the “pity of it” almost 
won. Forrest killed Desdemona solemnly, delicately, 
“seeming to fancy himself not so much revenging 
his personal wrong as vindicating himself and exe- 
cuting justice.” Thus, perhaps, he used the role to 
shed his private guilt. 


For Forrest the rest was low-keyed. “O, fool, fool, 
fool” was a touching cry; but he spoke “Behold, I 
have a weapon” with such power that “the audience 
shook themselves out of their silent attention, and 
applauded . . . to the echo.” Sometimes, in the agony 
of his suicide, he found his way to his dead wife; but 
the Mirror saw him “unable to reach the gentle 
Desdemona ‘to die upon a kiss’; he dropped dead in 
the center of the room, his hands outstretched and 
his face turned toward the bed whereon (she) was 
lying, the pearl he had so rashly thrown away.” This 
was full of tears for Forrest’s uncritical partisans; 
but others felt a flaw in it, a note of self, a relish 
of his own experience that gave his performance 
an aura less of pathos than self-pity. Harrison, a 
friendly biographer, thought that “Forrest seemed to 
feel a galling relationship between him and the 
Moor”; and Junius Browne, a discriminating ob- 
server, wrote: ‘“Desdemona’s impurity did not shock 
him so much as the disobedience of her nuptial vows 
angered him. He thought less of her sin than of the 
sinner who had cajoled him into trust of which she 
was not worthy. The hideous picture in his imagina- 
tion was not Desdemona secretly bestained, but 
Othello publicly disgraced. . . . In place of inter- 
preting Othello, he interpreted himself, enacting 
Forrest under a borrowed name.” 

Forrest’s Othello was pushed into the shadow with 
the advent of Salvini. Forrest’s biographers could 
not understand Salvini’s greater success. To Har- 
rison, Salvini was “an Italian bandit, a butcher.” 
Alger, taking a broader view, thought Salvini was 
another Forrest who only “made the passion more 
raw and the force more shuddering and carried the 
climax one degree farther.” But historical perspec- 
tive suggests that Salvini’s audiences—including 
such of the judicious as Henry James, Emma Laza- 
rus and William Hanley—found in his naked passion 
a clarity and truth that validated his savagery. Per- 
haps there had been too much of the self of Forrest 
in his Othello, and too little of the grandeur of 
Othello in Forrest’s self. 
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THE SHOW STOPPER 


Text and illustration by Doug Anderson 


The stage of the Majestic Theatre in New York 
currently is accommodating the improbable ambi- 
tions of a redheaded, red-blooded American boy 
named Eddie Hodges. Most eleven-year-old boys 
dream of fishing and cowboys—and now, perhaps, of 
Sputnik. Eddie Hodges, who looks like a composite 
of Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, dreams of 
Broadway and the Baptist ministry. Eddie’s first 
dream has undeniably come true. In The Music Man 
he has been holding his own in competition with 
such old pros as Robert Preston and David Burns. 
His singing of “Gary, Indiana” carries to the second 
balcony despite the lisp his part demands. One critic, 
John McClain, said of this number: “It is the one 
extra-lowa plaint of the evening, and it is merely 
magnificent.” But Eddie still says he wants to be 
a Baptist preacher like his adored grandfather. And 
then, with the indecision common to eleven-year- 
olds, he confesses that “sometimes I want to have 
a collection of shrunken heads.” He is farther along 
with this ambition, having purchased his first from 
a magic shop. 
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Eddie’s mother and. father are accustomed to their 
son’s variable dreams and his knack for doing some- 
thing about them. A few years ago Eddie persuaded 
his family to move north from Mississippi in order 
that he could be near the theatre. Eddie’s father is 
a hotel manager, a profession readily pursued in 
New York. Sue Hodges, who chaperones her son 
backstage at the Majestic, traces his yen for the the- 
atre to an appearance on a church program when he 
was just eighteen months of age. Then too, the fam- 
ily is musical; Eddie heard the classics (from his 
father) and rock-and-roll (from his sister). His tal- 
ent for remembering music and lyrics got him that 
all-important first break when the family moved to 
New York. He was invited to appear on “Name That 
Tune,” a television quiz show. He had been on 
for three weeks, identifying numbers and singing 
hymns, when Mrs. Meredith Willson noticed him 
and reported the find to her husband, the librettist- 
composer-lyricist of The Music Man. Willson and 
producer Kermit Bloomgarden had been looking for 
the right youngster for months. When the quiz show 
was interrupted for that electrifying announcement 
—‘‘Eddie, Kermit Bloomgarden wants you to try out 
for a role in his new musical comedy”—Eddie took 
his good fortune in stride. “Thank you very much,” 
he said, “but I believe I already told you that I plan 
to be a preacher just like my grandaddy.” Later 
he decided that acting might help. “I reckon that all 
that practice on a stage will come in real handy when 
I get to be a preacher.” (And so will the trust fund 
his earnings have built.) 

Eddie’s big number, “Gary, Indiana,” was not 
assigned to him originally, but when the show 
opened out of town the youngster got such an ova- 
tion that his part was expanded. He learned the 
lyric in fifteen minutes. His memory enables him 
to handle such quiz-show chores as appearances on 
the “$64,000 Challenge” on Sundays when there are 
no performances of The Music Man. Recently he 
shared acting honors with Helen Hayes on tele- 
vision when he played the Brandon de Wilde part 
in Mrs. McThing. 

School is a breeze for the boy with the memory. 
All except arithmetic. “We’re going to learn to like 
it,” his mother remarked softly. Eddie is not exempt 
from household chores, but both his parents insist 
that he have plenty of playtime around their sub- 
urban Long Island home. 

Unspoiled and unconcerned about his theatrical 
future, Eddie is a great favorite with the cast of The 
Music Man, especially with the children who popu- 
late its ensemble numbers. One afternoon backstage 
a fetching twelve-year-old siren was observed greet- 
ing Eddie between acts. “Hi, sweetie,” she called. 
Eddie merely blinked. Then, with a pardonable show 
of pride, he confided that among his fan letters was 
one from a girl. “She’s going to California in a plane 
and said if I’d meet her there she’d greet me with 
open arms.” 
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WHICH 
ONE 
CAN’T 
SPELL? 


BY JEROME LAWRENCE 
AND ROBERT E. LEE 


Writing a play is like crossing an ocean. It is a long 
and often hazardous undertaking. You can count on 
rough weather out there in the middle of the second 
act, and it is a rare crossing indeed when you are 
not befogged or becalmed. Lloyd’s won’t underwrite 
a safe arrival on 44th Street. Yet the idea persists 
that writing a play should be a sort of Kon-Tiki ad- 
venture by a lone dramatist who steers his storm- 
lashed Olivetti through a ream of blank paper with 
nothing but a spare typewriter ribbon and a ballast 
of black coffee. As a nation of individualists, we 
like this pleasantly romantic notion. But not many 
of us paddle to Europe on pontoon rafts; and few 
plays, in the complex of today’s theatre, are the re- 
sult of purely solo performance. The theatre is our 
most gregarious art form. Creating for the theatre, 
as well as attending it, is a basically social adventure. 
And it is enriched by collaboration. 


Many people look askance at collaborators, how- 
ever. When writers work as a team, there is a vague 
suspicion that one of them can’t spell. In popular 
music, people assume that one is “Mr. Words,” the 
other “Mr. Music.” But why should there be two 
“Messrs. Words”? A baffled typist once asked, 


“Which one of you writes, and which one puts in 
the ‘stuff’?” 


Probably no writer should be required to 
explain his method of working, let alone defend it. 
This is not a protest against the shallow accusation 
that a writing partnership is the refuge of inade- 
quacy, a prayerful hope that two halves will some- 
how make a whole. The truth is that every working 
playwright is a collaborator with his audiences and 
with his times. He may choose to be alone at his 
typewriter, but if he is alone at a performance, it 
is probably closing night. 
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GARRETT - HOWARD ? 


Jerome Lawrence (left) and Robert E. Lee state the case for 
collaboration in the accompanying article. In practice the 
playwrights have made an equally strong case as authors of 
Inherit the Wind and Auntie Mame. 





We belong to the peripatetic school of playwriting. 
Good plays are basically good conversation. We con- 
verse a play. We talk about it for months, even 
years, before beginning the actual writing. During 
this time we play Boswell to each other, taking 
copious and usually disorganized notes. Often we 
discover that an attractive idea does not have the 
substance for an evening in the theatre. Most of the 
failures of responsible dramatists are plays that 
should not have been written. Vast sums of energy 
and money, major portions of creative lifetimes, 
have been squandered because an author followed 
his unbridled fancy. Counsel with a conscientious 
partner might have eliminated this waste, or turned 
the energy into effective channels. 

The solo writer has usually been embittered by 
casual advice, and so he retires more darkly into the 
cell of his own judgment. But in most instances such 
advice is unilateral and haphazard. A bona fide 
partnership provides a permanent two-way street for 
the exchange of opinions; it elevates counsel to the 
dignity and responsibility of coauthorship. All of 
our own conversations are private; we rarely discuss 
our ideas with outsiders before the actual writing, 
for they would be, in a sense, performed. We would 
find ourselves responding to the reactions of an irre- 
sponsible and often prejudiced audience. The place 
for an audience is in the theatre, not alongside the 
typewriter. Promiscuous intercourse with unconse- 
crated collaborators, especially when a play is fetal, 
is fatal. 

We can hear a vigorous objection. Collaboration 
endangers the “highly individual nature of art.” 
Often it does. It is precisely this process of “curbing 
by conference” that strangulates creativity in the 
mass media. But the “highly individual nature of 
art” is also jeopardized by its own individuality. 
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Unbridled fancy is permissable in painting; the cost 
of canvas and oils compares with the price of a 
week’s groceries. A novel can be published for a few 
thousand dollars, and only a handful of people are 
hurt by its failure. The playwright is up against an- 
other thing. His work calls for an investment of 
millions of man-hours and a healthy slice of a million 
dollars. His contract gives him enormous authority 
over the use of this talent and wealth. Somewhere 
along the line the dramatist must come down from 
the ivory spires of Bucks County or Malibu into a 
frenetic workshop in the West Forties. The longer 
a play is preserved from the frictions of the theatre- 
as-it-is, the more hazardous its production becomes. 
We believe that the early abrasion of intelligent col- 
laboration shapes a play more skilfully for its ulti- 
mate purpose. 

What is the purpose of a play? As we see it, the 
playwright in mid-century is more and more the in- 
terpretive journalist, the prober into our times. And 
a play should reveal, entertainingly, some truth 
about the way we live. Is it reasonable that two 
minds may be more adept in discerning that truth 
than one? Is it likely that the resources of two 
talents may reveal it more deftly and entertainingly? 

All writing is, of course, a dual process: creation 
and criticism. Nearly everyone can create, just as 
there is some gold in almost every mountain. The 
practical problem is one of refinement, of coking out 
the slag. The fatigue in writing comes from the con- 
stant oscillation between the roles of creator and 


critic. The lone writer is continually switching hats. 
Stringent self-criticism may kill his best thoughts 
a-borning. A partnership minimizes this schizophre- 
nia, or at least reduces the frequency of the alterna- 
tions; one of us will exhale ideas with more abandon, 


counting on the response of his partner to select 
and reject. 


The author of a completed play is not the same 
man who began it. Subtle changes of experience 
have altered his viewpoint, making it possible for 
him to return to his original draft with different 
eyes, seeing those things which should be struck out, 
heightened or reworked. So, in fact, every author 
collaborates with his own changing self. 

The playwright is challenged by his technical col- 
laborators. It is not the task of the scenic artist to 
duplicate the author’s imagining; if he is worth his 
fee, he must improve on the author’s description of 
the set. Are the director and the actor mere inter- 
preters of the author’s words? In music, the more 
inspired the composition, the more creative insight 
is demanded of the interpreter. An actor, audition- 
ing on a bare stage by a work light, may reveal in 
his voice, his face, qualities that will cause the 
author to deepen major values in his play. Finally 
(but not conclusively) the author has the advantage 
of collaboration with the “collective genius of an 
audience.” 

The author should be prepared to respond intel- 
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ligently to these influences. Under rare circum- 
stances he can assume the granite attitude of Olym- 
pian infallibility. He can choose to ignore all voices 
except that of his own genius. The army of skilled 
people who have thus been reduced to servitude will 
expect that genius to speak with the exactitude of 
perfection. Perfection, like absolute zero, has only 
been approached, usually by ardent co-operative 
effort. And like absolute zero, it would seem to be 
a rather dul! state of affairs. Genius is strictly a 
posteriori. Only a hack sets out to do a potboiler. 
Every decent artist expects that what he is writing 
will be a masterpiece. 

Most collaborations fail because their base is emo- 
tional. Writing is lonely, and it is nice to have a 
kindred spirit to tell you everything is great. But 
the spirits of collaborators should not be too kin- 
dred; they should differ as widely as working habits 
will permit. A desirable setup might be one in which 
one of the collaborators is a bachelor, the other mar- 
ried and a:parent; one a New Yorker, the other 
with a penchant for the West; one a Phi Beta Kappa, 
the other without benefit of sheepskin; one a Jew, 
the other a Protestant; one an avid and catholic 
reader, the other slow and encyclopedic. This de- 
scribes a few of our own dissimilarities, in fact. We 
disagree constantly, but the disagreement deteri- 
orates into argument only when we are physically 
exhausted. Our working rule is simple: Both must 
approve everything. Corollary: The one who doesn’t 
approve has the burden of improving, to the ap- 
proval of the other. 

Fifteen years of working together have diluted the 
contentious acid of proprietorship. After hours of 
polishing a scene, neither of us can say who wrote 
a particular line. Only when the partners can lose 
themselves in mutual craftsmanship in a collabora- 
tion worth while. 

There is a long catalogue of major talents who have 
entered the theatre with sanguine expectations, and 
left it with bloody failures. The cause, in many in- 
stances, has been the writer’s inability or unwilling- 
ness to collaborate with the divergent personalities 
who must extend the playwright’s thoughts into the 
perception of a living audience. People go to the 
theatre today with attitudes and hungers that are 
different from those of playgoers in the thirties. If 
someone wishes to write plays for the audiences of 
the twenty-first century, that is his privilege. But, by 
definition, he does not deserve to be called a play- 
wright in the twentieth. The job of the playwright 
is to communicate. And the man who cannot reach 
audiences in his own lifetime is taking a long chance 
in attempting to speak the language of the next. 

A collaborator is an antibody against that scourge 
of the maturing playwright, creato-sclerosis, the 
hardening of the dramaturgical arteries, which di- 
minishes the field of imaginative action. How many 
authors, in middle age, find themselves writing the 
same old play with slightly different characters? 
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Or (albeit profitably) putting the same old char- 
acters through slightly different situations? The 
pairing of dissimilar minds opens up a broader chan- 
nel of experience and ideas. One collaborator will 
be stimulated by a thought that might never have 
intrigued the other. We were warned that no one 
could possibly be interested in the theme of the 
Scopes trial, and that Auntie Mame was an impos- 
sible novel to dramatize. Fortunately collaboration 
engenders daring. 

We decry bringing in the “fixer” to “punch up” 
a sick play. This is the exact opposite of partnership. 
It is not collaboration, it is cancellation. No two 
persons, working separately, would develop the same 
theme in the same way. A partnership. it is hoped, 
achieves a third and better way: a meeting of minds 
which everyone is invited to attend—at current box- 
office prices. Collaboration cannot be partial or ten- 
tative, nor can it arrive with room service at the Taft 
Hotel in New Haven. The collaborator-come-lately 
produces a hopeless hybrid, the integrity of the orig- 
inal being rotted away by hasty foreign incursions. 
Honest collaboration must begin at inception and 
continue step by step through the growth of a work. 
Most destructive of all are the New Haven wise- 
acres who shower their gratuitous advice like poi- 
soned manna. During the first week out of town, 


O Neophyte, hearken only to the familiar voices of 
the rehearsal halls. And blessed is he who hath a 
sound collaborator thoroughly grounded in the in- 
tent of the piece, and who is sensible enough to roll 
up his sleeves and go to work. 

Obviously the dramatist must not allow audiences 
or technical aides to dictate the tenor of his plays. 
He must, at all times, be the master of what he in- 
tends to convey. But if his most cherished line falls 
flat after every reasonable effort has been made to 
put it across, he had better have another line in 
his pocket—just as the head carpenter had better 
have spare nails in his overalls in case the lamp- 
post wobbles. Craftsmanship, for some reason, has 
become an ugly word in the theatre. Yet craftsman- 
ship and the working with other craftsmen are the 
things that project magic from a stage. Today’s suc- 
cessful plays are accomplished through the inter- 
actions of peers—in short, through the democratic 
process. 

The masques of Frederick the Great could be 
fashioned in an atmosphere of absolutism. Pessi- 
mists may bemoan the passing of the benevolent 
aristocracy, but this will not turn Broadway into 
Weimar. No doubt he travels most spectacularly 
who travels alone. But collaboration is the natural 
condition of playwriting in mid-century America. 





Musicarnival, one of more than 
twenty musical-tent arena theatres 
that will be operating this 

summer, has scheduled a nineteen- 
week season through October 9 

Its list of productions for 1958 
includes Oklahoma!, The Most Happy 
Fella and Guys and Dolls 

Pictured is a previous production 
of the last of these works 


Theatrical Traveling Salesman 


The Showmobile is both a billboard and a box office. 
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by David Hazelwood 


Take one pickup truck; add colorful posters, a table, chair and beach umbrella, and a 
driver with a pocketful of tickets; then send it on the road, and you have a traveling billboard 
that pays for itself—and more. At least it does if you parallel the experience of two profes- 
sional summer theatres in the area of Cleveland. The formula was employed by them last 
year to augment their promotional efforts. And the result was so successful that they are 
following the same procedure in 1958. 

The idea started with Harvey Epstein, producer of the Valley Playhouse in suburban 
Chagrin Falls. Faced with a small (276-seat) theatre, high metropolitan-area advertising costs 
and a budget taking into account an Equity company plus Broadway guest stars, he conceived 
the idea of putting a billboard on wheels and sending it into his known patron market via 
shopping centers. This Showmobile, as he called it, was also designed to sell tickets. He rea- 
soned that if it could sell enough tickets to pay for its operation, the project would be worth 
while solely on the basis of its promotional value. 

Because the Valley Playhouse was beginning its first season with a professional policy, 
Epstein feared that its name and new modus operandi would not be known sufficiently to 
induce people to patronize the Showmobile. He took the idea to John L. Price, Jr., producer 
of Musicarnival, whose two-thousand-seat music-tent arena was entering its fourth season. 
This theatre was well known and accepted by hundreds of thousands of Cleveland residents. 
“We figured that Musicarnival’s name would draw people to the Showmobile,” Epstein ex- 
plained. “And while they were there, they’d find out about the Valley Playhouse, too.” 

Price liked the idea and the two theatres sponsored the project, sharing the costs equally. 
A pickup truck was donated by the Chagrin Valley Ford agency, and Musicarnival installed 
a plywood shell for display space on the back of the truck. With a colorful beach umbrella, 
table and chair, the Showmobile was ready to roll. 

Twelve sites were selected for the Showmobile visits, with the approval of the municipal 
authorities and merchants and shopping-center owners involved. Six of the sites were rela- 
tively near the two theatres, and the others were in small towns within a radius of forty miles. 
A regular schedule was followed; each of the sites was visited on a particular day of the week, 
and at a particular hour. Supermarkets, department stores, dress shops and drugstores were 
among the places visited by the truck, which carried ticket for both current and advance shows 
of the two theatres. The driver reported to each theatre at the end of the day, leaving unsold 
tickets for that night’s performance and money collected. The Showmobile itself was promoted 
by newspaper publicity, window signs in the vicinity of its stops, a listing of its schedule in both 
theatres’ programs, and occasional visits by the theatres’ stars to the shopping centers. 

Operating costs for the eleven-week period amounted to about $120, of which.approxi- 
mately $80 was spent for gasoline. This figure does not include the $40-per-week wage paid 


Selling tickets by means of a 
Showmobile is the successful venture 
of two Cleveland-area theatres— 
the Valley Playhouse 

and Musicarnival. The project, 
successfully initiated last summer, 
is being employed again 

this year. Each of the participating 
theatres takes a side of the truck 
for advertising purposes 
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the driver, or the cost of outfitting the Showmobile, which was $100. Income from the tickets 
sold was roughly four times the cost of the operation. In addition, analysis of reservation lists 
at the theatres revealed that the number of telephone reservations received from each Show- 
mobile stop area on the day of a visit was higher than the corresponding number on other days. 
It was logical to conclude that the Showmobile worked in two ways—by stimulating telephone 
reservations as well as by on-the-spot ticket sales. 

The two theatres expect even more profitable results this summer. Musicarnival’s John 
Price has pointed out: “Last year it took a while for people to catch on to the idea of buying 
their tickets at the Showmobile. By the end of the summer, though, they really made its oper- 
ation pay off. This year the Showmobile won’t have to go through all that pioneering effort. 
Anyway, its big advantage is that it advertises both theatres to selected people for a fraction of 
what it would cost otherwise.” 

Equally important, perhaps, is the fact that the Showmobile demonstrates how two the- 
atres, potential competitors, have actually derived mutual benefit through co-operation. 


Guest stars from the two theatres co-operating in the Show- 
mobile project make occasional appearances at shopping 
centers to provide additional promotion. Rita Colton (left) 
represented Valley Playhouse on this occasion, and Mimi 
Kelly was on hand from Musicarnival, Twelve Showmobile 
sites were employed in 1957. 


The Valley Playhouse in Chagrin Falls begins a twelve-week 
season June 10 under the direction of Howard da Silva. The 
schedule includes such well-known works as The Love of 
Four Colonels, Middle of the Night and Three Men on a 
Horse. The theatre’s producer, Harvey Epstein, originated 
the idea of the Showmobile. 
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opera house 


home-grown 
and broadway-bred 


by Emily Coleman 


As the New York City Opera Company’s recent 
history-making season of American works reached 
its halfway mark, one conclusion was inescapable: 
Contemporary American opera is all things to all 
men. One suspects that necessity has been the 
mother of this catholicity, for contemporary opera 
is a dirty word at the box office, and would-be oper- 
atically inclined composers have had to take their 
stage productions wherever they found them. 

The debt that American opera owes to Broadway, 
therefore, is considerable. Through that medium’s 
good offices, Kurt Weill created Street Scene, and 
Gian-Carlo Menotti discovered an atmosphere sym- 
pathetic to the potent theatricalism of his The 
Medium, The Consul and The Saint of Bleecker 
Street. And there also Marc Blitzstein found an 
outlet for his Regina. Though the Douglas Moore- 
John Latouche Ballad of Baby Doe was given its 
first performances at the Central City Opera House 
in Colorado, this work undoubtedly had Broadway 
on its mind, and narrowly missed a regular run 
under theatrical auspices. 

With this background in mind, along with a wary 
eye fixed on his box office, it was not surprising that 
Julius Rudel, the City Opera’s general director, 
chose some works for his all-American season that 
had a Broadway past. When he elected to represent 
Weill with Lost in the Stars instead of Street Scene, 
it was equally unsurprising that a few critical 
squawks should be heard. “This report should have 
been written by my colleague, the drama critic,” 
snorted Paul Henry Lang in the New York Herald 
Tribune. The majority of the fraternity, however, 
were more relaxed in their approach. After pointing 
out that the work was more a drama with music than 
a musical drama, they went on to discuss the produc- 
tion on its own merits. 

To this observer the City Opera’s Lost in the Stars 
was more compelling than its Broadway predecessor, 
which tended to lose the essential simplicity of the 
work in overelaborate sets and costumes and con- 
trived direction. Rouben Mamoulian, who directed 
its original production in 1949, apparently saw the 
South African racial conflict of Alan Paton’s Cry, the 
Beloved Country in the dimensions of a large canvas. 
José Quintero, who directed it at the City Center 
in his first operatic assignment, more properly sold 
his social significance via the human tragedies 
involved. 
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The New York City Opera prepares a scene from Kurt Weill’s 
Lost in the Stars. Left to right: director José Quintero and 
cast principals Shirley Carter, Lawrence Winters, Nicholas 
Joy and Olga James. 


Regina, Blitzstein’s treatment of Lillian Hellman’s 
The Little Foxes, fully justified Rudel’s faith. How- 
ard Bay’s arrestingly gloomy set—living room with 
veranda—gave director Herman Shumlin (handling 
his first venture in the musical theatre) all the at- 
mosphere he needed to cope superbly with those 
conscienceless Hubbards. At this writing, Regina 
was scheduled for only two other performances 
after its first night. In view of its superior quality, 
that did seem a shame. 

A third popular favorite of the season was The 
Ballad of Baby Doe. Although Moore’s music is 
agreeable to the ear, he gets below the surface with 
only one character—Augusta Tabor, the Silver 
King’s first wife. He is less successful with Tabor 
himself, with Baby Doe, his second wife, and with 
the whole turbulent era of Colorado in the 1880’s. 
Furthermore, when one mentally blots out the vocal 
line, there is very little of musical interest to listen to 
in the orchestra. However, Donald Oenslager’s sets 
and costumes were lavishly opulent and imaginative, 
by City Opera standards, and may have accounted 
for much of the public’s delight in Baby Doe. 

Unfortunately the world premiére of Robert Kur- 
ka’s The Good Soldier Schweik, and the new pro- 
duction of Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, which will go 
to the Brussels Fair, were staged too late for this 
department’s deadline. Of the rest of the repertory, 
one could say Vittorio Giannini’s The Taming of the 
Shrew was pleasant enough but hardly liable to put 
Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate out of business, and the 
double bill of Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief 
and The Medium revealed only the expected—that 
Menotti knows his musical theatre, and that The 
Medium is still the best operatic work he has ever 
written. The other double bill of the season, Leonard 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti and Mark Bucci’s Tale 
for a Deaf Ear, was the least successful offering in 
the repertory. In choosing divorce as a common 
theme for an entire evening’s program, Rudel had 
hoped for an interesting contrast on a common prob- 
lem. Understandably, the entertainment potential 
inherent in the subject matter turned out to be 


decidedly limited. 
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Martha Graham (right) danced the 
title role in the premiére of 
Clytemnestra, and Helen McGehee 


was Electra 
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April in New York was no time or place for a dance lover on a limited budget. Martha 
i Graham had no sooner opened at the Adelphi when Les Ballets de Paris, with Jeanmaire and 
Roland Petit, followed at the Broadway. And the Met had barely packed off the opera on tour 
when the Moiseyevy Dance Company from Moscow took over the house 

























Artistically, there was no debate about where lay the hearts of true believers—clearly at 
the feet of Martha Graham, who had not danced in New York for three years. As a further 
lure, Miss Graham offered two new works: Clytemnestra, her first evening-length production, 
and Embattled Garden. Both were unqualified successes, and Clytemnestra emerged as Miss 
Graham’s strongest creation to date. As the title indicates, it concerns another of the Graham 
explorations of the tortured psyches of those terrifying women of ancient Greece. Isamu 
Noguchi once again provided properly provocative décor, and a young Egyptian composer 
named Halim El-Dabh furnished a score that could hardly be called music for music’s sake, 
but whose percussive qualities were admirably suited to Miss Graham’s needs. Miss Graham’s 
Clytemnestra is more of a woman than the bestial bitch Strauss portrays in his Elektra. She is 
a woman, “dishonored among the dead,” who strives to understand why. She is also, through 
her merciless self-examination, Miss Graham’s most dramatically potent evocation. 


What was most astonishing about the season was the undeniable fact that Martha Gra- 
ham, at sixty-four, appears to be in fuller possession of her powers then ever before. Indeed, 
there are few who can match her as a towering figure of artistic creativity in the world today 


Offhand, one can think only of Pablo Picasso, Igor Stravinsky and George Balanchine. 


For the broad lay public, the Russian dancers offered an irresistible appeal—proof of which 
could be had from the fact that the Moiseyev company opened with an advance gross of more 
than $300,000 out of a possible $350,000 ceiling for its three-week run at the Met. It is doubtful 
that all who bought tickets knew that they were going to see folk dancers and not Bolshoi 
ballerinas. The word Russian was all they needed. Since Igor Moiseyev, the founder, director 
and choreographer of the company, does not believe that folk dancing in the theatre should be 
an exact copy of the original, what they did see was a slick, smooth and exciting theatrical 
show laced with spectacular leaps, lots of courting on the village green, and even some broad 
satire. For a country presumably preoccupied with the grimmer side of life, there was a re- 
markable amount of boy-meets-girl activity. 


For all that American dancers had been prepared for the Russian male dancer’s jet- 
propelled jumps, it was his apparently inexhaustible facility of movement from a crouching 
position that impressed them most. “They have the most tireless knees in the world” was the 
general summation. Understandably, these same American dancers—along with most of the 


choreographers present—wondered what dazzling effects they could produce if they did noth- 


ing but work at it professionally for fifty-two weeks a year. The Rockettes are the only Amer- 
ican dance group with similar employment, and they kick pretty good, too. 


In any comparison with the Graham contribution and the Soviet triumph, there is not too 
much left so say about Les Ballets de Paris except for the presence of Jeanmaire and Petit. 
Their Carmen is lure enough for those who haven’t seen it, but the new efforts, Contre-Pointe, 
La Rose des Vents and La Dame dans la Lune, are not out of Petit’s top drawer, although the 
last one has a few pleasant moments of Gallic humor to recommend it. 


— EMILY COLEMAN 


The Moiseyev Dance Company offered this Ukrainian suite, Vesnyanki, during its first American engagement 





Reflections on the Russian Theatre 


differences in political tendencies, but we wanted to 
be open-minded. The spectacle of the street, the 
meeting with people at hotels, restaurants and trains 
interested us as much as did the theatre. I am fre- 
quently asked if we were free to go where we 
wanted. We were, absolutely—and we even went to 
a church twenty-five miles from Moscow. We found 
the behavior of the people in the streets more lei- 
surely and free in Leningrad than in Moscow, where 
everybody is busy. In that city people seem always 
to hurry in big streams and in definite directions— 
probably to the shops or, at night, to the theatres. 

Theatres are much more important in that country 
than the movie houses. We know that the Russians 
have always taken their theatre very seriously and 
not merely as entertainment, but since the revolu- 
tion the people seem to have had the feeling that the 
theatres, with all their gilt, lights and red-velvet 
furniture, belong to them. There is no visible class 
distinction. Everybody is dressed in the same way 
because clothing is scarce and still very expensive. 
When we went to the theatres we were always sur- 
prised by the spaciousness of the lobbies, cloakrooms 
and foyers which the public use. Performances start 
on time. People arrive at the last minute, but things 
are so well organized that they are never forced to 
queue to check their coats. Intermissions are very 
long, and audiences find this to their taste. Members 
go to bars for snacks and drinks, they walk in the 
vast foyers where permanent exhibitions are on 
display, and they look at the pictures with interest. 
They enter the theatre at 7:30 p.m. and do not leave 
before 11 or 11:30 p.m. 

Is the theatre for them a wonderful way of escape? 
In any case it is an escape toward the discovery of 
a world they cannot find in real life. In it they can 
watch past history, the history of the czars; the 
weakness, the luxury of the early courts; the frus- 
trations of the now-extinct bourgeoisie. They ex- 
perience times with which they have no connection. 

We were delighted at the sight of Russian audi- 
ences. When we were officially received and placed 
in the box of honor near the stage, we could look 
back and watch the expressions on the faces, the 
positions of the bodies, the relationship between men 
and women. Very often a man would have his arm 
around his wife or his girl, and even in the third row 
of the orchestra we could see that one man’s fingers 
and nails were of the shape and the color of a work- 
er’s. Three seats farther along was the French am- 
bassador. There was a communion between stage 
and audience that we had never witnessed before: 
In the moving moments of Anna Karenina, when the 
adulteress Anna is in childbirth and has at her 
bedside both her husband and her lover, the faces 
of the audience were streaming with tears. But as 
soon as there was joking, laughter of the most spon- 
taneous kind was heard almost without pause, re- 
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(continued from page 13) 


vealing the audience’s ability to participate in all 
the successive moods of a scene. 

It must be realized that the Moscow Art Theatre 
employs no less than six hundred people throughout 
the entire year; actors, stagehands, dressers, carpen- 
ters and electricians are assembled for life in their 
common work. The public does not go to see an 
occasional success. They have a special feeling in 
coming to a place to which they are accustomed. 
They judge actors year after year in a succession 
of roles, in their human as well as artistic develop- 
ment. There is an element of friendship in all that. 
When I went backstage I noticed the exemplary 
disposition of the dressing rooms, of the greenroom, 
of the workshops. No commercialism restricts the 
use of space; only artistic considerations prevail in 
the pursuit of a single goal: high-quality work. I met 
a stage carpenter, a young man. We had only one 
common language—English. He immediately talked 
to me about Shakespeare and quoted in English from 
the texts of three plays. I learned with astonish- 
ment that he had a university degree, a small sign 
of the spread of instruction in Russia. 

We saw only one very bad show, given at the 
Moscow Art Theatre while the resident company was 
on tour. It was a modern Spanish play, The Trees 
Die Standing. One of our visiting group knew this 
work, which had been misunderstood by the Russian 
director. What struck us was that the settings, the 
costumes, the make-up and behavior of the actors 
revealed a profound ignorance of Spain. It was at 
the level of a popular almanac. All the actors wore 
crooked noses, as if this were typically Spanish. The 
sky was incredibly blue, and flowers in the back 
cloth abominably brilliant. The whole thing was 
conventional, evidence of the extent to which mod- 
ern Russia is cut off from the rest of the world. At 
the end the applause was very loud; I could not say 
why, nor could I answer the question that comes 
naturally to the mind: Are the audiences uncritical? 

Three noted companies from abroad were among 
those that had recently visited Russia—the Comédie 
Francaise with Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; Jean 
Vilar’s T.N.P. (Theatre National Populaire) with 
Victor Hugo’s Marie Tudor, Moliére’s Don Juan and 
Marivaux’s La Surprise de l'amour; and Bertolt 
Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble with his The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, Mother Courage and Galileo. We asked 
our Russian colleagues what they thought of Brecht. 
They said they thought his was very impressive 
work of a very high level, but that they found it 
heavy and that they had tried the same kind of thing 
as early as 1910. They paid tribute to the Comédie 
Frangaise, but without any hesitation their prefer- 
ance went to Marivaux’s La Surprise de l’amour. 
“Here,” they said, “we find what we like—style, 
lightness and elegance in diction and movement. 
That’s what we need.” 
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Offstage 

(continued from page 8) 
director rose and said, crisply: “Try 
to avoid being cute in the part.” End 
of audition. 
Tale of Two Theatres 

For the first time since the Cana- 
dian and American Stratford Shake- 
spearean festivals came into being, 
these theatres are offering versions 
of the same work during a single 
season. This year both have sched- 
uled The Winter’s Tale. Devotees of 
the romantic comedy will be in a 
position to compare notes on the 
rival productions—Canada’s, with Ei- 
leen Herlie as Paulina and Chris- 
topher Plummer as Leontes, and 
Connecticut’s, with Eva Le Gallienne 
and John Colicos in these roles. Just 
to confuse matters, Colicos is a Ca- 
nadian. But Jason Robards, Jr. will 
be one of the principals in the Ca- 
nadian’s Henry IV, Part 1, and he 
is an American. He should also feel 
right at home. His childhood ambi- 
tion was to be a professional hockey 
player. 

Utopia, Limited 

Periodically, when we get to brood- 
ing about Broadway’s hit-or-flop 
economy—the product of high ticket 
prices, high production costs, the 
power of the newspaper critics and 
the theatre shortage—our thoughts 
stray to far-away utopian places. 
Henceforth, however, they will not 
stray to Paris. 

The source of our disillusionment 
was Claude Dauphin, whom we vis- 
ited during his successful run in that 
gem of off-Broadway fare called 
Clérambard. (M. Dauphin, by the 
way, has provided an entertaining 
introduction for the complete text of 
the Aymé play, which is carried far- 
ther along in this issue.) There was 
nothing too entertaining in his pic- 
ture of the Paris stage. Entertaining, 
no, but enlightening, yes. 

He was telling us that he wanted 
to do a play, La Folie, in the French 
capital in the fall. Then he began to 
elaborate, and what he said certainly 
has a familiar ring. First off, his pro- 
ducer hasn’t been successful in get- 
ting a theatre. “I must have a good 
house like the Ambassadeurs, which 
seats around seven hundred. Even 
though there are sixty-five play- 
houses in Paris, they are booked at 
least six months in advance. 

“The critics are all-important be- 
cause ticket prices are high ($3.50 
to $4, in contrast with the $1.50 
tariff in the good old days). Few 
Frenchmen are going to pay $4 to 
see a show. So they read the notices. 
Before, when prices were more rea- 
sonable, a Frenchman would say, 
‘Oh, let’s see for ourselves.’” The 
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booking jam is such that Dauphin 
may forego La Folie and play the 
lead in the new Anouilh play, Hur- 
luberlu, which is certain of a home. 

There is one ray of sunshine, we 
are happy to report. Productions do 
last longer, on the average; there 
are no overnight closings. Plays run 
at least a month, the actor pointed 
out, because French theatre people 
are paid by the month. 

Like any veteran player, Dauphin 
has known the meaning of flops. He 
made his first New York appearance 
in Sartre’s No Exit in 1946. “It lasted 
thirty-one performances. But we 
got good notices. Critics said I was 
making my debut. Imagine, at 
the age of forty-three! I’ve made 
about seventy-five films and more 
television appearances than I can 
count. I've made many movies I did 
not care for, but I said, ‘Oh well, it 
is only for seven or eight weeks. I 
can stand it.’ But a play — never. 
I must like the play. Why should I 
have played Clérambard except that 
I wanted to? Imagine being tortured 
by playing a part you didn’t like, 
night after night, eight times a week. 
Impossible!” 

At one time in France, he told us, 
he was acting in a theatre at night, 
making films during the day, and 
appearing in radio productions too. 
We remarked that he must have 
been making a lot of money. “Oh, 
yes,” he countered. “And spent it, 
too. What good is money otherwise? 

“It doesn’t matter to me how awful 
a dressing room is,” he told us, sur- 
veying his extremely modest sur- 
roundings in the basement of the 


building which houses the Rooftop 
Theatre, Clérambard’s home. “I make 
fun of Clérambard’s plumbing, and 
here I dress in a room where there 
is no running water.” As proof, he 
took a deep swallow from a bottle 
of water standing on his make-up 
shelf. (This dressing room was 
reached through a large hole in the 
wall—a most appropriate setting, we 
thought, for the character he was 
playing.) “But,” he reminded us, “I 
played in bombed-out buildings, in 
much worse places than this in 
France after the war.” 

We learned that Clérambard also 
figures in his plans for the immediate 
future. Dauphin hopes to play the 
name role on the screen, and he al- 
lowed that Brigitte Bardot would be 
a very good choice for the part of 
the Flounder. “I can dream, can’t 
I?” he dreamed, as we departed on 
tiptoe. 

Rose by Another Name 

It was the enterprising off-Broad- 
way theatre that brought us Claude 
Dauphin and Clérambard, and we 
observe that all the delights of those 
bandboxes are not confined to the 
stage. During the first week of the 
run of Jean Anouilh’s Ardéle at the 
Cricket, for example, audiences were 
treated to free imported champagne 
and cognac by the management. 
Thirty bottles of champagne and 
twenty-four of cognac were con- 
sumed that week in the 144-seat 
house. Earlier in the season, at the 
New York premiére of A Palm Tree 
in a Rose Garden at the Cricket, 
long-stemmed roses were distributed. 

If the management had the critics 





Winners of the Vernon Rice Memorial Awards, given annually for “outstand- 
ing achievement” in the off-Broadway theatre, are (left to right): George C. 
Scott, Gerry Jedd and Stuart Vaughan. Scott and Miss Jedd were cited for 
acting contributions, and Vaughan was named for his work as director. 
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in mind, and if we know those blight- 
ers as well as we think we do, the 
switch to spirits seems a wise idea. 


All Around the Town 

All too soon it will be time to for- 
get polls based on the past season, 
and turn to forecasting a new one. 
That is a much more hazardous busi- 
ness, but it is not without its inter- 
esting sidelights, even when the fore- 
caster goes astray, as he so often 
does. 

Three years ago we recall writing 
about plans for an imminent musical 
involving the services of Jerome Rob- 
bins, Leonard Bernstein and Arthur 
Laurents. We said it would be called 
East Side Story. Well, it didn’t arrive 
on schedule, and when the show did 
come into being last fall, it was 
called West Side Story. 


That, however, was not the only 
change. Originally the idea was to 
develop a contemporary Romeo-and- 
Juliet theme set in Manhattan’s 
lower east side, employing a Jewish 
girl and an Italian boy of the Cath- 
olic faith. As everyone must know 
by now, the setting was shifted to 
the upper west side, and the story 
was changed to center about the 
street-gang warfare involving youth- 
ful Puerto Ricans and their neigh- 
bors. This, we learned, grew out of 
the authors’ observation of the dis- 
cord between Mexicans and their 
neighbors in southern California, 
when Laurents and Bernstein were 
both in Hollywood not so long ago. 
The California situation brought to 
mind a parallel condition in New 
York. 


The stimulus for the switch from 
the east-side locale is credited to a 
mutual friend, ballerina Nora Kaye, 
surprisingly enough. When she heard 
of the original story idea, she is said 
to have looked askance ana muttered 
words to this effect: “Abie’s Irish 
Rose set to music.” 


Large Order 


The demand for tickets for the 
Broadway premiére of Sunrise at 
Campobello, Dore Schary’s play about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was so brisk 
that the management could have 
sold out the house three times. We 
have this on the word of Nat Dorf- 
man, the production’s press agent; 
and from the same source we got a 
hint of one possible reason for this 
state of affairs. Mrs. F.D.R. alone 
bought forty tickets. In other cir- 
cumstances, this would be a reason- 
ably staggering order. In the case 
of the Roosevelt clan, forty tickets 
just about take care of the immedi- 
ate family. 
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Treatise on Tragedy 


Tragedy by William G. McCollom. 
(Macmillan, 249 pp., $5) 


Guided by Aristotle, Kierkgaard, 
Sarte and his own experience as stage 
director—and with the material as- 
sistance of the Ford Foundation—Dr. 
William McCollom sets out in quest 
of a definition of tragedy. Since trag- 
edy is commonly regarded as the 
noblest expression of drama, the 
search is decidedly worth while. And 
if the author, who is associate pro- 
fessor of drama at Western Reserve 
University, does not bring back a 
final answer, at least he returns with 
an impressive grasp of his subject. 

“The tragic life,” writes McCol- 
lom, “is an interweaving of fate and 
freedom,” meaning that the tragic 
hero must be regarded as free-willed 
and purposeful, although eventually 
borne down by fate. Both pressures— 
fate and will—must be at their peak, 
and the peril must be immediate and 
inescapable, “a clear and present dan- 
ger.” The tragic character does not 
simply proceed to its doom; it evolves, 
in many ways, unpredictably. Trag- 
edy must be viewed as a relationship 
of individuals, “interpersonal,” not 
merely as an interplay of abstract 
forces or the maneuvering of plot 
and counterplot. Heroism alone does 
not make a tragic hero; on the other 
hand fatalism leaves no room for 
tragedy. Poetic justice is no substi- 
tute for catharsis. Dramas that are 
merely clinical or political do not rise 
to the level of tragedy. At the same 
time the social and political back- 
ground of tragedy must not be left 
out of account. The tragic hero is a 
nonconformist, one whose dilemma 
tests the whole morality of his times. 
McCollom’s chapter on “Tragedy and 
Society” is a most illuminating docu- 
ment. And in passing he demolishes 
the overly aesthetic “imagist” notion 
that tragedy has no higher purpose 
than to display its own poetic tech- 
nique. 

In the main the book is solidly tra- 
ditional—and therefore restrictive 
rather than inclusive in its defini- 
tions. This leaves too many excep- 
tions. Corneille and Racine do not 
measure up fully as dramatic writers. 
Neither do Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller. Sartre and Auden re- 
ceive high praise, but Maxwell An- 
derson and Sidney Howard are not 
mentioned. Brecht is quickly dis- 


missed. The author is not unaware of 
his difficulty; of O’Casey’s Juno and 
the Paycock he admits, “In admira- 
tion of the play one might well insist 
that if this is not tragic, so much the 
worse for tragedy.” And what is one 
to say of a tragedy like The Diary 
of Anne Frank, which reads, for the 
most part, like sentimental comedy? 
It begins to appear doubtful that the 
tragic actions of our own era can be 
fitted into any formula in the Aris- 
totelian tradition. McCollom touched 
on the reason when he wrote: ‘“‘Mod- 
ern tragedy is confronted by scien- 
tific optimism and unscientific de- 
spair.”” When Sidney Hook observes 
that “The shape of the future de- 
pends on man’s intelligence, courage 
and luck,” the author finds this too 
“tranquil” a forecast. Clearly he pre- 
fers the concept of a forever un- 
knowable, overwhelming and ethi- 
cally colored universe. But in fact 
science does not shut out the vision 
of a world that is “beautiful, painful 
and strange.” On the contrary. 

There are glints of hard, ironic 
humor in this persuasive book. It 
may be that its style is too formida- 
ble for most dramatists and other 
practicing stage people. If so, it can 
be predicted that its message will 
still reach them by way of more 
popular writers, who will borrow 
freely from its scholarship. 


—Mordecai Gorelik 


For the Reference Shelf 

Daniel Blum’s Theatre World 
(Greenberg, 256 pp., $5), the thir- 
teenth volume of an annual series, 
is a pictorial survey of the 1956-57 
season on Broadway. Each produc- 
tion is represented by photographs, 
cast list, production credits and a 
statistical performance record. It is 
an extremely valuable source of in- 
formation, limited only by the fact 
that the production photographs in- 
clude few showing full stage settings. 

The twelfth issue of The Ballet 
Annual: 1958, edited by Arnold L. 
Haskell (Macmillan, 154 pp., $5) is 
an invaluable record of important 
ballet events during the season of 
1956-57. It covers the London season 
in detail, and includes reports on the 
seasons in Paris, Denmark and the 
United States. Additional articles 
deal with ballet personalities of the 
past and present, décor and related 
subjects. There are handsome photo- 
graphs of dancers and productions, 
plus a listing of presentations in 
London during the season. 

Three recent books covering the 
1956-57 season in the theatre are 
Broadway’s Best 1957, edited by John 
Chapman (Doubleday, 329 pp., $4.50) ; 
The Best Plays of 1956-57, edited by 
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Louis Kronenberger (Dodd, Mead, 
446 pp., $6), which, like the first, is 
devoted largely to Broadway; and 
the second volume of International 
Theatre Annual (Doubleday, 220 pp., 
$6), edited by Harold Hobson, a sur- 
vey of theatre in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, Australasia and 
Africa, plus general articles and per- 
sonality pieces. The two volumes on 
the Broadway theatre are similar in 
format; the editor in each case se- 
lects the plays he considers best, and 
presents abridged versions of them. 
Chapman, drama critic of the New 
York Daily News, chooses the fol- 
lowing: Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, Candide, Visit to a Small 
Planet, The Hidden River, Separate 
Tables, Small War on Murray Hill, 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, The 
Potting Shed, Hotel Paradiso, A 
Moon for the Misbegotten, The Re- 
luctant Debutante and Orpheus De- 
scending. Kronenberger, drama critic 
on Time, enriches his synopses by 
including pertinent passages of dia- 
logue throughout them. His choices 
are: Separate Tables, Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, (the full text of 
Act I is given, in lieu of a synopsis 
of the entire work), A Very Special 
Baby, Candide, A Clearing in the 
Woods, The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
The Potting Shed, Visit to a Small 
Planet, Orpheus Descending and A 
Moon for the Misbegotten. The syn- 
opses are preceded in this case by 
short biographies of the authors. 
Both editors offer their critical eval- 
uations of the season, and both list 
casts and production statistics for 
each play that opened during 1956- 
57. Both books are illustrated, The 
Best Plays not only with photo- 
graphs but also with sketches by the 
inimitable Al Hirschfeld. Interna- 
tional Theatre Annual, unlike the 
Chapman and Kronenberger books, 
gives only the personal appraisals of 
the season in various countries, with- 
out the factual or statistical record 
that would make it a more valuable 
reference book. Its contents vary 
considerably in interest and impor- 
tance. There are a number of photo- 
graphs, of which those covering 
American productions seldom do jus- 
tice to the plays. 

Theatre World Annual (Macmil- 
lan, 176 pp., $5) is an extremely val- 
uable volume, giving a complete 
record (pictorial and otherwise) of 
London productions that opened be- 
tween June 1, 1956, and May 31, 
1957. In this eighth issue of the an- 
nual series, a picture story of each 
play, employing excellent photo- 


graphs of actual productions, is once | 
again a significant feature. The book | 
is based on the British magazine | 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WEST SIDE STORY 
Laurents, Bernstein & Sondheim $2.95 


TELEVISION—-TODAY AND 
TOMORROW $12.50 


THE CAVE DWELLERS 
William Saroyan $3.50 


THE LOST PLAYS OF EUGENE 
O’ NEILL 


JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
Donald Inskip $4.75 


PERRY -MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre aad Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Helen Tamiris Daniel Nagrin 
Harriette Ann Gray 
Mary Clare Sale 


Summer Theatre Festival 
JULIE HARRIS THEATRE 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


ROTHA ON THE FILM $7.50 


CULTURE UNDER CANVAS (Story of 
Tent Chautauqua) 
Harry P. Harrison $6.50 


MERICAN SEAT 
Shakespeare Festival Aas 
an heatre ' = A Orders 


Accepted 


Write or phone for Season Performance Schedule and Reservations 
Stratford: Phone: Edison 7-4457; New York City: Phone: Circle 5-3110 


Repertory June 19 thru Sept. 74 
HAMLET 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
THE WINTER’S TALE 


PERFORMANCE SCHEDULE wi winter’s TALE H—HAMLET = MND_MIDSUMMER WIGHT'S DREAM 
CURTAIN—Hamilet, Evgs. 8:00; Mats. 2:30. MND & WT, Evgs. 8:30; Mats. 3:00. 
Week of Tues Eve Wed Mat Wed. Eve Thurs Eve Fri Eve Sat_Mat_ Sat. Eve Sun Mat. 

june 17-22 19-4 20-MND 21H 2)-MND _22-MND 

June 24-29 24-MND  25-MND 25-4 26-4 27-MND  28-MND 28-4 29. MND 

July 16 1-MND =. 2 MIND 2-4 3—MND 44 5-MND = 6 MIND 

July 8-13 8-MND 8-H $_MND 10-4 11—MND 12-MND - 
July 15-20 15 wt 16— WT 16—H 17—MND 18—WT 19_WT 20. wi 
july 22-27 22-MND 23-4 23—WT 24—MND 25—wT 26_4 MNO 
































JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


Seventeenth— 1958—Season 
“University of the Dance” 


Faculty 


Fundamentals of Movement 


and Rhythm—Mime—Ted Shawn 


Ballet: Margaret Craske 
Alfredo Corvino 


Modern: Myra Kinch 


Jean Cebron 


Ethnic: Gina 
Sahomi Tachibana 
Carola Goya and Matteo 


Dance Notation: 
Ann Hutchinson 


Composition: 


Myra Kinch and Manuel Galea 


Stagecraft: 
John Christian 


For 1958 Catalog: write 
TED SHAWN—Founder-Director 


Audio-Visual Aids—Carol Lynn 


Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
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Theatre World, edited by Frances 
Stephens, who has written and com- 
piled the Annual. Opening dates and 
cast lists are given for each play, 
and there is an introductory review 
of the season. 

—A. G. 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


Tennessee Day in St. Louis by 
Peter Taylor. A domestic comedy 
which takes place during the cele- 
bration of “Tennessee Day” in St. 
Louis. (Random House, 177 pp., $2.95) 


What Is Theatre? by Eric Bentley. 
Comments on the 1954-56 theatre 
seasons and a critical discussion of 
the modern theatre as a whole. (Ho- 
rizon Press, cloth $3.50; Beacon Press, 
273 pp., paper, $1.75) 


Religious Drama. A volume of five 
plays selected and introduced by 
Marvin Halverson which contains: 
For the Time Being by W. H. Auden, 
The Firstborn by Christopher Fry, 
David by D. H. Lawrence, The Zeal 
of Thy House by Dorothy Sayers 
and The Bloody Tenet by James 
Schevill. (Meridian Books, 410 pp., 
$1.45) 





VERA SOLOVIOVA — 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work | 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and ! shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
‘Sunrise at Campobelio"" | 
Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DIO 603 JUDSON 6-5546 





THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 

Make-Up 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 


1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 








Nude with Violin by Noel Coward. 
The text of the recent West End and 
Broadway play. (Doubleday, 115 pp., 
$3) 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
by Ray Lawler. The text of the play 
that came to Broadway recently, fol- 
lowing runs in Australia and London. 
(Random House, 142 pp., $2.95) 

The Theatre of Robert Edmond 
Jones edited by Ralph Pendleton. 
Seven essays on this major American 
designer-director-producer by impor- 
tant figures in the theatre today. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with full-page set 
designs by Jones. With chronology 
and index. (Wesleyan University 
Press, 196 pp., $12.50) 

Three Plays by Ugo Betti. Includes 
the texts of The Queen and the Reb- 
els, The Burnt Flower-Bed and Sum- 
mertime. Translated from the Italian 
by Henry Reed, who also supplied a 
foreword. (Grove Press, 283 pp., 
cloth: $3.50, paper: $1.75) 

The Titans by André Maurois. A 
biography of three generations of the 
Dumas family—the first Alexandre, a 
general for Napoleon; his son, the au- 
thor of The Count of Monte Cristo 
and The Three Musketeers; and the 
third Alexandre, the novelist and 
dramatist who wrote The Lady of the 
Camellias. Indexed. (Harper, 508 pp., 
$5.95) 


A new guide 
for theater enjoyment. .. 
~ Written from the view 
point of the audience 
who will see the play, 
motion picture, or 
TV drama, Edward 
Wright's new book in- 
telligently discusses 
every phase of thea- 
ter experience—from 
the playwright and 
actor to the designer 
and director. 
270 pp. Trade price $6.50 
For a free 10 day examination 
write Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


GATEWAY THEATRE 


Long Island's Famous Resident 
Summer Stock Theatre 


65 Miles from New York City 


Equity Company 


Act with Broadway Players 


Professional Training Program 
12 Star-studded Plays 


Write for booklet and state age. 
GATEWAY THEATRE—Bellport 3, L.1., N.Y. 











DEAR SIR: 

I was most gratified to read in Richard 
Watts, Jr.’s “Busman’s Holiday in Brit- 
ain” praise for the musical Zuleitka, and 
in particular his appreciation of Mildred 
Mayne. Hers was quite the most refresh- 
ing performance in every sense of the 
word given in a British musical for years, 
which means that England will wait un- 
til America has “discovered” her—after 
which every “musical” producer will be- 
moan his lot because she is not available. 
The show was the best thing seen over 
here since Cage Me a Peacock. I abso- 
lutely agree that Grab Me a Gondola is 
dreadful, whatever the critics may say. 
May I correct Mr. Watts on one point? 
The Royal Court Theatre performances 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

JOHN EDMUND JARRATT 
Portslade-by-Sea, England 


So that Miss Helene Washer of Chi- 
cago may be assured that she does not 
stand alone in her appreciation of Maria 
Meneghini Callas, let me state that I 
share her sentiments concerning Emily 
Coleman, who spares no chance to “take 
a dig” at the diva. I sincerely suggest 
that Miss Coleman sit down some day 
and really listen to her. What other con- 
temporary singer can sing—with any de- 
gree of success—the gamut of roles that 
she can? This reveals not only her great 
vocal agility, but her marvelous ability 
to create credible and highly diverse 
characterizations. 

WALTER KLUS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I just want to add a word of praise 
for THEATRE ARTS. It deserves many. 
It is my favorite magazine, and I don’t 
want to miss a single copy. 

LARRY BARNES 
Fairmont, North Carolina 


NEW PLAYS WANTED 


Of any type, with original plots 
for production in England and the 
British Commonwealth. Successful 
productions will be negotiated for 
American presentation. 


All replies to: 
BOX |, 1640 S. WESLEY AVE. 


BERWYN, ILLINOIS 
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Essays by Eugene lonesco 
(continued from page 18) 


presence, or an absence experienced, 
life. I attempt only to create a primi- 
tive theatre with images, colors, 
voices, movement and gestures, 
pieces of wood and painted planks— 
and words, also (sometimes not 
enough, sometimes too many) that 
mean nothing, at least not in a clear 
way, aside from their integration in 
the scenic development. I detest the 
reasoning play, constructed like a 
syllogism, of which the last scenes 
constitute the logical conclusion of 
the introductory scenes, considered 
as premises. Demonstration is evi- 
dence; destiny is indisputable, it is 
not logical. 

Much has been said in the last 
fifty years of the decline of the thea- 
tre. This is because in reality the 
theatre is a dangerous genre. One 
cannot be mistaken in it, at least 
not for long. It endures only when 
it realizes fully its essence. From 
time to time a Strindberg, a Piran- 
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Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


at ym Ag ~ ee 
5 Sixth Ave., New York, 





dello, a Ghelderode discover it in 
themselves and restore it to us in- 
stinctively, in its original purity. It 
is neither Pirandello’s theories of 
personality that make it live, nor 
Brecht’s theories, nor the philosophy 
of Strindberg, nor the criticism of 
the clergy nor the theology of Ghel- 
derode; but their phantoms, their 
passion, a poetic and dramatic uni- 
verse that, unknown to them, rises 
from it, beyond all clear thought, 
beyond the author’s judgment of his 
own work. 

Aside from the life that it creates, 
the theatre, like all art, should serve 
no purpose, should serve only useless- 
ness; it is not a “commitment,” to 
use that frightening expression so 
fashionable now, but rather it is “dis- 
commitment”—release. Yet this re- 
lease, this disorientation, this forget- 
ting of the self, this breaking away 
from the utilitarian world is, if I 
may express myself thus, an indis- 
pensable uselessness, a purge and a 
rediscovery. 





A Syllabus of 
Stage Lighting 
by 
Stanley McCandless 
A textbook in outline form dealing 
with all aspects of the subject. 
Price: $6.00 


Whitlock’s Incorporated 


15 Breadway 
New Haven, Connecticut 


PAUL LEVITT AND TED THORPE PRESENT THE PLAYERS’ RING 


SUMMER 
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AUGUST 29 
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SEVEN ARTS CENTER 
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NKEL, Director 
INTENSIVE FULL TIME — 
evening 


FOR THE’ STUDENT ACTOR 


1- to 2 year course starts June 2,, 1958. Com- 
plete facilities for Workshop Productions in 
the Center’s Three Fully-Equipped Theatres. 
Housed in the Center are a private restau- 
rant and snack bar, a swimming pool, art 
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ments and performance dates for complete 
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If you’re interested in writing fiction or 
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Repertory—Now! 

(continued from page 24) 
blueprint, and still others developed 
in operation. The New Theatre was 
just too big, too pretentious, too un- 
wieldy. The founders had mistakenly 
heeded the advice of Henrich Con- 
reid, European-trained general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera, that 
the programs include light opera 
alongside legitimate drama—thus re- 
quiring a house with twice the ideal 
seating capacity for dramatic reper- 
tory, besides dissipating public inter- 
est in drama alone. All these delu- 
sions of grandeur were heeled by no 
endowment whatsoever. Instead there 
was a mammoth petty-cash account 
of $600,000, which led to waste and 
extravagance on staff and services. 
When it was gone at the end of two 
seasons, the treasury was as bare as 
Old Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

There is no denying the distinction 
of the acting company, with Julia 
Marlowe and E. H. Sothern at its 
head, but there was no director with 
sufficient authority to fuse them into 
the vibrant and self-effacing unity 
that repertory requires. (In addition 
the project had, in Lee Shubert, a 
business manager with vast addi- 
tional interests.) The same lack of 
wise authority permitted the choice 
of plays to go every which way. Fi- 
nally, the weekly operating budget 
was swollen by the cost of scenic 
transfer to the storehouse and back 
—bills that only the Met could meet. 

Repertory had failed. So the ver- 
dict ran. Actually the New Theatre 
had failed repertory—to the extent, 
as I predicted in the Indianapolis 
News, that it would be fifteen years 
before anyone else would try. 

Sure enough, it was 1926 when Eva 
Le Gallienne gave her Civic Reper- 
tory Company a trial run on the 
road; and it was October 25, 1926, 
when she opened her first New York 
season in 14th Street with Bena- 
vente’s Saturday Night. That the 
opening play didn’t last out a month 
didn’t matter, for Miss Le Gallienne 
had Chekhov's The Three Sisters and 
Ibsen’s The Master Builder ready for 
the breach, and thence it was clear 
sailing—through troubled waters! 

To call Civic Repertory a failure 
or to cite its fate as proof that the 
repertory theatre is unfeasible or 
undesirable in New York is rank and 
perverse prejudice or perfectionism. 
Any institution that met the depres- 
sion head on, with roots only three 
years old, and lived through it, if not 
beyond, must have had stamina, vi- 
tality, validity. Any repertory com- 
pany that resisted the temptation to 
cash in on the unprecedented success 
of its superb production of Chekhov’s 
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The Cherry Orchard by sending it 


uptown for a run must have had | 


almost a religious faith in repertory. 


Any repertory company that could | 
command the loyalty of its acting | 


personnel season after season and 
induce such stars as Alla Nazimova 


and Jacob Ben-Ami to submerge their | 





prerogatives in the acting ensemble | 


must have radiated the true spirit of 
repertory. Any repertory company 


that could mount the most scintil- | 


lant, the most heartbreaking, the 
most vibrantly Renaissance produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet in two gen- 
erations must have found the de- 
mands of repertory constructive 
rather than inhibitive. 


And yet, after seven seasons, Civic 
Repertory came to an end. Why? 


There were lapses from perfection. 
Through her loyalty to her players, 
Miss Le Gallienne did not always 
have the services of the best actors 
her budget could have bought. Her 
choice of plays sometimes misfired. 
Her theatre was an inefficient relic 
from Civil War days. Her box-office 
scale was based on emotion rather 
than reality. “My top price is $1.50,” 
she insisted, “because I wish to play 
to the people who can’t afford to pay 
more.” “But you don’t play only to 
such people,” I argued again and 
again; “you play to thousands of 
people who could and gladly would 
pay $2.50 and more and still think 
they had a bargain.” 

And yet, with its capacity audi- 
ences, Civic Repertory could have 


weathered all these handicaps, if it | 


hadn’t been for lack of endowment. 
No one knew better than Miss Le 
Gallienne the case for this basic ne- 
cessity. No one strove for it more 
zealously than she and her aides, 
Mary Benson and Helen Lohman. 
She had subsidy of a sort from her 
nominal rent of $20,000 a year from 
Otto Kahn, from her union conces- 
sions, from her subscription lists. She 
had substantial subsidy from several 
donors, which almost paid her pro- 
duction costs. But from the time her 
first three brilliant seasons proved 
her venture worthy of endowment, 
she faced a depression-stricken world 





of capital concerned only with saving | 


its own skin. And when the unnamed 
donor’s grants ceased, Civic Reper- 
tory ceased—an ironic illustration of 
the comparative efficacies of subsidy 
versus endowment. 

It was only natural that Eva Le 
Gallienne should try again—in 1946, 
with the American Repertory Thea- 
tre, Inc. This time, unfortunately, 
she was not in sole command and 
had to make compromises with her 
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As the Playhouse opening night curtain rose recently 
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associates against her better judg- 
ment, without any of the safeguards 
she had contrived for her Civic Rep- 
ertory—and, once more, without en- 
dowment or even effectual subsidy. 
A weird choice of plays—Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII, Barrie’s What 
Every Woman Knows, Ibsen’s John 
Gabriel Borkman and Shaw’s Andro- 
cles and the Lion—compounded the 
other mistakes; and the curtain fell 
on the first and final season after 
121 performances. 

A new generation of actors, pro- 
ducers, playwrights and playgoers, 
unacquainted with the unique values 
vnd satisfactions of a true repertory 
theatre, may well wonder why any- 
thing so apparently difficult to 
achieve should be so ardently desired 
by its proponents. Here are a few of 
the many and varied reasons: 


As John Palmer, critic of the Sat- 
urday Review (London), wrote in 
1913 in The Future of the Theatre: 
“Repertory is the only system where- 
by the theatre can be continuously 
kept in a healthy condition of experi- 
ment, discovery and honest work. It 
is the only salvation for the art of 
the player, for the conscience of the 
manager, for the encouragement of 
the dramatic author.” 

The repertory theatre should be 
the actor’s goal and utopia. There is 
nothing more stultifying for the 
actor who considers himself an artist 
instead of an automaton than the 
endless repetition of the same role 
month after month or, in a hit play, 
season after season—unless it be the 
long stretches of total unemployment 
between hits (or flops). Repertory 
gives an actor an endless variety of 
opportunity, room to grow in his art, 
steady employment. 

As for the producer, again John 
Palmer: “The manager’s advantage 
is clear. He does not stake every- 
thing upon a single play, to gain or 





to lose it all. He need not perpetually 
be making haggard inquiries at the 
box office. He can feel as noble as a 
missionary, as absolute as a King, as 
judicial as a Lord Chancellor, as 
.ndependent as a Civil Servant. He 
is in a position to lap experience as 
a cat laps milk. He may kindle the 
smoking flax of dramatic genius into 
a national conflagration. He gets the 
last inch of interest, ardour and in- 
telligence out of his players. Above 
and beyond all this, he can do what 
scarcely a manager in ten, as things 
obtain at present, can do: he can 
keep his head... . 

“He will not be a hunted and 
haunted specialist, mad with all sorts 
of fixed ideas as to what the public 
wants. .. . He will be a man who 
lives level with the thought of his 
time, a man of ideas, impatient to 
find an original dramatic conception 
and faithful to execute it. He will 
neither despise his public nor slav- 
ishly respect it.” 

The advantage of the repertory 
theatre to the playwright is not so 
simple and unalloyed, though it can 
be very gratifying on the long haul. 
If the author of a smash hit would 
have to wait three times as long for 
the same royalties to accrue as under 
conventional sponsorship, maybe he 
might prefer to do so to avoid high 
tax brackets! A more likely and 
plausible case is that of the drama- 
tist who takes his craft seriously and 
has written plays—or would like to 
—that would face skeptical response 
on Broadway today. The repertory 
theatre is his logical outlet, for here 
his work can build its audience in 
time if it deserves to do so. 


On the way from the first produc- 
tion of contemporary plays to the 
broad shelf of the classics is a whole 
brood of dramatic stepchildren, the 
neglected if not forgotten plays of 
contemporary authors which had 
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their original runs and then disap- 
peared. The repertory theatre can and 
would rescue from limbo O'Neill's 
Beyond the Horizon, The Great God 
Brown or Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra; Sherwood’'s The Petrified Forest 
or Idiot’s Delight; the Maxwell An- 
derson-Harold Hickerson Gods of the 
Lightning; the Anderson-Stallings 
What Price Glory?; Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ The Glass Menagerie, and 
many more that few producers would 
risk for regular Broadway revival— 
and all to the benefit of the play- 
wright’s name and purse, or that of 
his estate. 


As for the classics of all times and 
generations, the happy hunting 
ground of repertory, the audience 
rather than the long-deceased author 
is the beneficiary. After all, since the 
theatre exists primarily for its audi- 
ence rather than for its comakers, 
that is as it should be. In fact, the 
advantages of the repertory theatre 
for the playgoer are beyond estimate 
or computation. The playgoer of to- 
day has lived so long without them 
that he has utterly forgotten what it 
might be like to recapture them. Per- 
haps we can illustrate best by indi- 
rection. If the present process of 
conducting the theatre were ex- 
tended to the other arts, all of them 
traditionally operated on what cor- 
responds to a repertory basis, this is 
what we'd encounter: 


In music we'd be dependent on 
endless repetition of the present out- 
put of Aaron Copland, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Leonard Bernstein and their 
brethren, with brief revivals, perhaps 
once in ten years, of The Messiah 
and the Ninth Symphony. 


In opera we'd bore ourselves with 
long runs of the works of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, pending infrequent revivals 
of the Ring, Don Giovanni, Aida, La 
Boheme. 

In art we'd have to take or leave 
the moderns and confine ourselves to 
very occasional, hit-or-miss showings 
of Titian, Gainsborough, Renoir, 
Rodin. 

In literature we'd have—as long as 
sales held up—the latest Faulkners 
and Marquands and Hemingways and 
Sartres, but only the latest, while 
we'd have to wait for limited and 
capriciously timed reprints of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Main Street, or Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair or Dickens’ Pick- 
wick Papers or Dostoevski’s The 
Brothers Karamazov. 

Sound fantastic? Incredible? In- 
sane? So is our abject dependence 
on the long-run system in the thea- 
tre. So is our continued neglect of 
the repertory theatre. 
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